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new wheel design. 


Cross-section photograph of old and 
new AMCCW chilled car wheels show- 
ing uniform depth of chill, reduced 
mottle area and improved contour of 





Result: 26% improvement in car miles 


without wheel failure. 


Here’s why if pays fo roll your freight cars on AMCCW wheels 


On the left is a typical tread section of the 
AMCCW chilled car wheel as made prior to 
1940. A good wheel in its day, and still rolling 
thousands of freight cars. Measured by the 
hard-boiled test of miles without wheel fail- 
ure, this AMCCW car wheel was good for 
95,000,000 car miles, according to 1939 fig- 
ures. But there was still room for improve- 
ment. Note the depth of the chill and open 
mottle at “A” in the old wheel. This means 
relatively high shrinkage and the records 
show that low shrinkage wheels give longest 
service life. 

The tread section at the right is visibly 
improved in chill control and contour. Note 
the lesser but more uniform depth of chilled 
iron at “A” in the new wheel. This gives 
maximum hardness on the wearing surface 
(longer life). And see how the softer but more 
resilient gray iron has been brought closer to 
the white iron for maximum shock absorption. 

Close examination also reveals the change 
in design approved by the AAR in September 


NOW, more brackets — thicker, heavier, 
more continuous flange support; heavier tread 


Low first cost 

Low exchange rates 
Reduced inventory 

Short haul delivery 


Increased ton mileage 





High safety standards 
Complete AMCCW inspection 
Easier shop handling 


1950 which gives the AMCCW wheel at the 
right 100% greater rim strength and at the 
same time greatly improves the strength of 
the flange (increased safety) . 

When you specify AMCCW chilled car 
wheels you get this ideal combination of 
qualities: non-flowing hard metal on the 
tread, resilient shock-absorbing gray iron in 
the plate, easy-to-machine hub section, all 
cast into one integral unit. You get near-per- 
fect uniformity, too, and the advantages of 
improvements as they are born of research, 
developed, and approved for production. It 
all spells millions more car-miles without 
failures. That’s why it pays in a 
safety and economy to insist 
on AMCCW car wheels for 
freight car service. 

For more complete informa- F 
tion about the advantages of | 
AMCCW chilled car wheels, 
write us for the new booklet, 
“GENTLEMEN OF THEJURY.” 





on both rim and flange sides. 


ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Ill. 


American Car & Foundry Co. * Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) 
Griffin Wheel Co. * Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. * New York Car Wheel Co. 


Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 

















AT FROGS 
AT SWITCHES 
AT CROSSINGS 


Despite the severe shocks encountered in day-after-day 
service, you can count on Bethlehem frog, switch and adjust- 
able-brace bolts doing a good job. This is because they are 
carefully made of medium-carbon steel, and are then heat- 
treated. Bethlehem frog, switch and adjustable-brace bolts are 
made in a wide variety of diameters and lengths, so as‘to 
meet all railroad specifications. Frog bolts with square heads 
arried in stock for prompt delivery. 
are c promp ry 2 ETHLEHE 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


STEEL 
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The basic design of Hyatt Roller Bearing 


Journal Boxes makes them easier to main- 


It 9 S k a *, 1 e r tain. Straight radial construction permits 


easy, quick removal of journal boxes by 


© hand, without special tools and without 
WwW I t disturbing any press fits. 


When wheels are dropped, Hyatt boxes 


can be slipped off, given a quick visual 
inspection, and immediately reapplied to 


another wheel-set equipped with Hyatt 











inner races and water guards. 

Spare axles require Hyatt inner races 
only, instead of complete journal boxes. 
This permits a substantial reduction in 


spare parts inventory. 


No special tools! 






I. REMOVE 





att 


3. REAPPLY 






We have prepared a simple plastic jour- 
nal box visualizer to illustrate this point. 
Let us send you one free of charge. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General 


2. INSPECT Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING JOURNAL BOXES 
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=D TRACK CIRCUIT 


—_e_tre_ = 
“Union” Coded Track Circuit Control utilizes the track 
rails for transmittal of signal controls makes it 
possible for you to reduce, or entirely eliminate, the cost 
of installing and maintaining line wire. 


OL | RCUT JL 


Se ee * fe, 2 


since Coded Track Circuits can be much longer than 
those using steady-energy under comparable conditions, 
there are fewer cut sections to install and maintain. 


STEADY-ENERGY 
TRACK CIRCUIT 


Oo a es ae ee ee ee ee 


CODED TRACK CIRCUIT 
ro 


Important battery economies are possible, too, since the 
much longer Coded Track Circuits usually can be ener- 
gized with less battery consumption than required for 
the shorter steady-energy circuits. 
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~ f |_|] CODED TRACK CIRCUIT 


Sr ree ae a se 
t+~@ NORMALLY DE-ENERGIZED 
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|_|]. CODED TRACK CIRCUIT 
oO 

TRAFFIC ESTABLISHED 


Normally de-energized Coded Track Circuit Control 
can be used in light and medium-traffic C.T.C. territories 
to reduce power requirements substantially. 


Remember, too, that while “Union” Coded Track Circuit Control affords these 
important economies, it also insures greater reliability and safety. Our nearest 
district office will be glad to give you full details. 











CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenues, seven months 


is sake ee dhs wes Cha eee ie $ 5,852,688,158 
1950 Wick ipa sinck teeta eeeee 4,995, 368, 031 
Operating expenses, seven months 
BE 55:5 4kG bh twentkewiwaw sta cee $ 4,659,130,003 
1950 Goalie oie se Said Ge ah bs Hee oe 3,933,258, 106 
Taxes, seven sents 
ati athehe. CERES bose sees $ 643,599,245 
Le er errr rr ree e 527,361,340 
Net railway operating income, seven months 
eer coke oe ee 430,439,242 
WU Sbshsa i and cbs ceawes sean 431 ‘815, 948 
Net income, estimated, seven months 
ERR aMs 0 oe PE pw Seeds CEL 72,000,000 
PUTS cin ates GeGdewss. wan eelmas 273,000,000 
Average price railroad Hacks 
NRE BS BEE | 5.656 60 eh isle se Ve wes 56.51 
SE My, NO ork 4d we eewiess 48.75 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
ee err 29,477,675 
oe | ee eer 27,618,673 
Average daily freight car surplus 
Week ended September 29, 1951.. 2,595 
Week ended September 30, 1950.. 2,774 
Average daily freight car shortages 
September 29, 1951 ............ 16,753 
September 30, 1950 ............. 34,072 
Freight cars delivered 
ENE 7,183 
| eer ere 5,203 
Freight cars on order 
September 1, 1951 .............- 139,104 
September 1, 1950 ..... cc csccees 86,156 
Freight cars held for repairs 
September 1, 1951 ............. 96,020 
September 1, 1950 .............. 113,654 


Average number railroad employees 
vo ee | OEE eee 1,295,941 
PUNE COU 06 66 5% dsr6i5s0000 1,270,215 


Net Ton-Miles per Serviceable Car per — 
July p= 44 (preliminary) .......... 
SOUR TOME bbe ss hob oss 0h aes 088s Hrd 














GOING ON IN THE INDUSTRY *:Seven months’ purchases top $2 
billion (page 48).—Bessemer & Lake Erie builds automatic sanding 
plant (page 38).—And in the news: Great Lakes Shippers Board out- 
lines its ideas on a national transportation policy.—Coast Line buys two 
“Unicel” box cars for test purposes.—Whittemore warns New England 
Shippers Board that compulsory maintenance of unprofitable passenger 
services threatens continuation of rail freight transportation.—Rail- 
roads will ask I.C.C. to reconsider its Ex Parte 175 decision and to 
authorize the full 15 per cent increase in freight rates originally re- 
quested. 


“CORNFIELD LAYOUTS”: Beginning on page 41, N. L. Walsh, of the 
General Electric Company, outlines the “cornfield” method of planning 
for adaptation of existing railroad facil‘ties to the needs of diesel-electric 
locomotive maintenance. 


FIRST AID FOR SPAIN: With Spain assuming an increasingly 
important part in the international picture, and with the Export-Import 
Bank giving a credit of $7.5 million for rehabilitation of Spanish rail- 
ways, it is both interesting and timely to see why that money is needed 
and how it will be spent. The situation is reviewed, with illustrations 
and a map, in the feature article which starts on page 44. 


FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL: A.A.R. to establish special 
Loss & Damage Prevention Section.—Eugene C. Thompson new secre- 
tary of National Mediation Board.—Electrical Sections of A.A.R.’s En- 
gineering and Mechanical Divisions to be consolidated—Wilson pre- 
dicts winter shortage of open-top cars.—Knudson heads new iron and 
steel scrap committee.—Truman still strong for St. Lawrence waterway. 


WHY SHOULDN‘T THEY BE DOING WELL? In announcing its “administra- 
tive separation” of air mail payments and outright subsidies, reported in 
the news columns, the Civil Aeronautics Board took occasion to throw a 
few bouquets at domestic civil air lines for the “growth” they have shown 
in recent years. Sounds good—until you realize that admitted subsidies 
alone have totaled some $270,000,000 in the past years! And it’s pretty 
hard to believe there isn’t still a strong element of subsidy in mail pay- 
ments when they amount to $7 per ton mile. With such backing, why 
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ELMER E. GORDON, a passenger 
traffic manager who tallies his de- 
partment’s efforts with black ink. 
For 1950, the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois reported, without back mail 
pay, an !.C.C. passenger operating 
ratio of 95.7. The other day Mr. 
Gordon informed us ‘that 1951 
gross passenger revenues are top- 
ping 1950 figures by 27 per cent! 
Heavy patronage has warranted 
his adding an entirely new train— 
an Evansville-Chicago section of 
the “Hummingbird,” to handle cars 
formerly carried in the increasingly 
popular Chicago-Atlanta “Geor- 
gian” of the C. & E.l., L. & N. and 
N.C. & St. L. 


shouldn't the air lines have done well? Most any plant can be made to 
grow in a hothouse! 


_. And Elsewhere 


AIRLINE DOINGS: Three classes of passengers will be handled in 
the same plane beginning October 16 when United plans to inaugurate 
“Mainliner Stratocruiser” service on its Los Angeles-San Francisco- 
Seattle-Tacoma route. The double-decked planes accommodate on the 
top deck 55 passengers, who will pay (exclusive of taxes) the standard 
fare of $21.05 each between Los Angeles and San Francisco or $42.50 
between San Francisco and Seattle-Tacoma. On the lower deck, “tourist” 
passengers, occupying the lounge (seating 14) will pay. $17 and’ $37, 
respectively. The deluxe “stateroom” on the upper deck will accommo- 
date a limited number of additional passengers, who must pay an extra 
charge of $5 or $9 each over the standard fares. Meal service is limited 
to “standard” and “stateroom” passengers. As United also. offers air 
coach service between the west coast cities, it expects to become the 
first air line ever to offer four classes of service on a single route. The 
company has also announced continuance of reduced air freight rates 
on specific commodities moving eastward from California points, ‘Den- 
ver and Chicago. These rates—inaugurated in August 1948, to balance 
movement of cargo traflic—will now continue in effect until August 


1952. 


CAUSE OF HIGHWAY TROUBLES: That the present unsound conditions 
of the nation’s highways is due in part to the federal attitude during 
World War Il that the highway system was expendable, was charged 
by F. N. Backer, chief highway engineer for the state of Illinois, before 
the annual meeting of the National Association of Motor Bus Operators 
in Chicago on September 12. The states had practically to agree to 
suspend size and weight limitations in order to boost highway .capacity 
at a time when construction work was virtually halted. The country has 
not recovered from these setbacks,-Mr. Backer stated, in commenting 
on present efforts of Washington officials to get the states again to relax 
size and weight Jimitations. 


SHIPPER RAKES LABOR RULES: Operating employees of the 
railroads came in for a blunt, if friendly, tip from one of the country’s 
top industrial ‘traffic managers at the recent Seattle convention of 
the A.T.C. This railroad customer compared wages and hours of over- 
the-road truck operators with those of train crews on fast freights and 
found that railroad employees simply get too much for too little. 
“When one compares, from a layman’s point of view, the labor re- 
quired to pilot a 20-ton, 4- to 6-axle, 16-to 20-wheel freight truck over 
the highways for eight hours, it makes the labor and strain from 
operating a modern passenger diesel or modern steam engine: five 
hours fade into insignificance.” 


PRESIDENTS TO PRESIDENTS: Northern Pacific President Marfarlane 
journeyed to his 5ld home town of Seattle to give his address to the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America on September 25, in the company 
of Presidents Budd of the Great Northern and Murphy of the Burlington. 
Before he got into the body of his talk, Col. Macfarlane remarked. that, 
under the rules of the “American Federation of Railroad Presidents,” it 
was not obligatory for railroad presidents to listen to other president's 
talks, and invited Messrs. Budd and Murphy to leave. They stayed! 
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FREEDOM 
WHEELS 


Users’ experience certifies 





Freedom Wheels as the most 
successful means of suppressing 
or eliminating thermal cracking 

under the unusually severe 
braking conditions in today’s 


high speed operations. 


Over 500,000 in service. 
Ask a user about Freedom 


a Wheels’ hi gh-speed, severe- 


braking performance. 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS 
DIVISION 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION 


Burham, Penna. 





BALDWIN -LIMA -HAMILTON 
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Operating tests show 
TIMKEN bearings go 









to wheel-turning | 


Switch from oil to grease lubrication 


economies for railroads using TIMKEN” 


XTENSIVE tests on passenger cars and 

diesels in regular service prove it! Grease- 
lubricated Timken® bearings on passenger cars 
and diesel locomotives can safely go a full wheel- 
turning period without lubricant being added. In 
fact, one railroad ran grease-lubricated Timken 
bearings over 200,000 miles without adding any 
lubricant! 











Typical Timken roller bearing application for passenger cars. 





Railroad tests show that Timken bearings are 
the only railroad journal bearings using an AAR- 
approved grease which can consistently go a full 
wheel-turning period without adding lubricant. 
And Timken bearings can be converted from oil 
lubrication to grease without modifying the bear- 


ings or buying extra journal parts. 
Impressed by the tremendous savings in lubri- 











Typical Timken roller bearing application for diesel locomotives. 
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_ grease-lubricated 
from wheel-turning 
without attention! 





opens way to great new operating 


bearings on passenger cars and diesels 


cation costs which this makes possible, three 
great railroads are already switching from oil to 
grease lubrication on their Timken bearing 
equipped passenger cars. These railroads are 
completely eliminating the man-hours previously 
needed for lubrication between wheel-turnings. 
And in addition they’re saving the cost of:the 
lubricant. 





More than a dozen other railroads are now testing 
wheel-turning to wheel-turning lubrication of their 
Timken bearings. We would be glad to help you 
investigate the cost-saving advantages of grease- 
lubrication of Timken bearings on your railroad, 
too. Write The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Cable address: ‘““TIMROSCO”, 





TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


NOT JUST A BALL <~) NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 
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BEARING TAKES RADIAL 


AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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ther qualities 


The exclusive featur 
j ide these 0 
sel-cranking battery: 


Jronclad Ba 


tteries an ex 
n of engine to firing speed. 


jon of control 


and fast acceleratio 
E at all times for positive operat 


upkeep, repair. 
keep charged. 


E—also easy to change and 


‘ continuous use. 


of fire oF disruptive 


INTERCH ANGE ABLE siZES—reducins number of spare batteries required. 
er qualities combine to make Exide-Ironclad the best 
battery bUY-*- at any price. 
AGE BATTERY COMPANY, Phi 


THE ELECTRIC STOR 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
prade-mark U.S. pat. OF 
_ 1951 


FOR 63 YEARS - - 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
CONTINUES 
PROGRESS 


with 
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Pleasant interior color scheme incre 
combines red or blue upholstery comr 
with sides of pastel gray with red that | 
trim and ceilings in eggshell white. bei 
Asphalt tile is used for floor cover- 
ing. Roofs, sides, and floors are Sts. 
insulated for greater comfort in Staun 
both summer and winter. , 
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50 completely rebuilt cars used for service in the electrified Eastern com- 
muter zone include modern G-E equipment that incorporates latest advances 
in design of a-c motor and control apparatus. Result is more comfortable 


transportation for growing commuter traffic. 


With large numbers of city dwellers moving to the more 
spacious suburbs in» recent years, railroads have had an 
increasing problem to handle traffic that is crowding the 
commuter passenger-mile record of 1926. Among the roads 
that are providing for this increase—and for even more 
business in the future—is the Pennsylvania, which has 


recently completed the rebuilding of 50 commuter cars. 


Staunch believer in railroad electrification where it is justi- 
fied by the volume of traffic, the Pennsylvania management 
is convinced that MU cars are most efficient for heavy 
commuter service. Further experience and various studies 


show that all-motor-car trains are preferable to motor- 


RAILROAD 
ELECTRIFICATION 
SYSTEMS 







trailer combinations, and the ideal is for each axle to he 


powered. 


The Pennsylvania’s newly designed 4-motor cars operate 
on 11,000-volt, 25-cycle, single-phase a-c. They have a top 
speed of 70 mph and meet the tough requirements of 
modern commuter service—fast schedules and frequent 
stops. By selecting G-E motors and control, the Pennsyl- 
vania is capitalizing on the latest advances in design of a-c 
apparatus. Ask your G-E representative for the full story of 
the benefits of electrification for commuter service through 
the use of modern G-E distribution and traction equipment, 


or write to General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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END POST... Here, a style 738 Round Bent Tip is used to flame clean BATTEN PLATE . . . on a railroad bridge being flame cleaned with Airco 
the end post of a freight car. This multi-flame tip is ideal for removing torch. Notice how smooth and clean one half of the plate is . . . how old 


scale from corners and around rivets. paint and rust flakes have beer, completely removed. 


fins clang 





CARS... BRIDGES...STEEL STRUCTURES 
CUTS PAINTING PREPARATION 
COSTS AS MUCH AS 50% 


For speed and effectiveness, no other method of preparing 
steel surfaces for painting comes close to the flame cleaning 
process. Cost studies made by several leading railroads 
show that, compared to Icborious hand scraping and chip- 
ping, cleaning costs are cut by as much as one-hai!! 

This Airco process is also used to condition new steel 
before applying prime coats. Mill scale is loosened and 
corrosion-starting dirt and moisture eliminated. Surfaces 
thus prepared reduce costs of future maintenance. 

Airco’s wide variety of special multi-flame tips make it 
possible to clean surfaces of practically every contour and 
size. Learn how you can save with fast, economical oxy- 
acetylene flame cleaning — get in touch with your local 
Airco office tocev. 


BEAM FLANGE of a 
pit-installed track scale 


prior to painting. 
Using an Airco. Style 
No. 120 Tip, this 
oxyacetylene process | 
is equally adaptable 
for cleaning water 

towers . . . signalling § 
equipment... in fact, 
any type of steel rail- fm 
way structure. 





Costs come down under the poirco plan 
AIR REDUCTION 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY + AIR REDUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY 
AIR REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY 
REPRESENTED INTERNATIONALLY BY AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL 
Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
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rider-good-will and long-range economy. 


© 1951, Goodall Fabrics, Inc. (Subsidiary, Goodall-Sanford, Inc.) 















Whure d lity and Japunay ant The 


N° that the magnificent cars of the famed new 


upholstery, draperies, even the window shade facings! For 
only Goodall Fabrics are Blended-for-Performance to 
give greater beauty, longer wear, and easier maintenance. 
Other leading roads throughout the country are enjoying 
the same wonderful benefits these advantages bring— 


Goodall Fabrics decorate the 


luxurious cars of the New Santa Fe Super Chief 


Goodall’s luxurious upholstery, smart, harmonious drap- 
eries, and window shade facings are featured in the in- 
viting new Super Chief Pleasure Dome car shown at left. 


The dining car is dramatized by the warmth 
and beauty of Goodall upholstery and draperies. 


Cars are by Pullman Standard 
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Super Chief are decorated with Goodall Fabrics—  Stygeenaiem 
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GOODALL FABRICS, INC. « NEW YORK « BOSTON « CHICAGO - DETROIT » SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 
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Fast worker—reliable, too! This “Caterpillar” Diesel 
No. 212 Motor Grader is working on the Alton & 
Southern R. R. right of way in the Davis Yards, East 
St. Louis. A time-saving tool on off-track maintenance, 
it stands up under tough going. As a military tool, it’s 
essential for airport construction and maintenance, road 
construction, the establishment of bases and other 
earthmoving. jobs. 


HOW TO GET 


b 





MORE 
WORK 


FROM YOUR “CAT” 
MOTOR GRADER? 





\ You're the Doctor 


Preventive maintenance is good 
medicine for long life. Your Oper- 
ator’s Instruction Book is invaluable 
in the fight to conserve machine life. 
Follow the operation, lubrication 
and maintenance recommendations. 
When wear is evidenced in cutting edges, gears, tires or engine, 
see your ‘Caterpillar’ dealer. He can help you prolong the 
life of your motor grader. Your motor grader is essential— 
don’t abuse it. 





» 









Onn couNTRY’s defense efforts have put a heavy 
burden on the railroads. ‘The pressure’s on—every short 
cut helps! Among other things, this spotlights the value 
of mechanized off-track maintenance, where “Caterpillar” 
Motor Graders have proved themselves vital tools. 

The speed, versatility and big work capacity that have 
made these machines essential along the track have also 
made them essential to our armed forces. As military orders 
get first call, you may not be able to obtain prompt delivery 
of new machines. So it will pay you to plan now to get more 
work from your present equipment. es: 

“Cat” Motor Graders are ruggedly built for long life. 
But good care on your part can lengthen that life span by 
thousands of extra service hours. Here’s how: 


| Follow the recommended operating care in your Operator’s Instruc- 
tion Book. Read and reread it. 


2 Observe the maintenance suggestions in the Operator’s Instruction 
Book. They’re down-to-earth — experience has proved them prac- 
tical and effective. 


3 Anticipate your future replacement parts needs by seeing your 
“Caterpillar” dealer about them now. Don’t wait until wear gets 
beyond repair — many a part can be rebuilt if serviced in time. 


You're in good hands when you work closely with your 
“Caterpillar” dealer. He is anxious to help solve your problems. 
His staff and service facilities are ready to help you lick them. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 







CATERPILLAR 


ENGIN RACTORS « MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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Recently we received a report from a maintenance 
superintendent whose railroad uses Budd railway 
disc brakes on cars in commuter service. 


It’s his first experience with them, and he was 
jubilant that after 75,000 miles the shoes showed 
hardly any wear at all. 


Time after time we have been informed of cases 
where Budd disc brake shoes have regularly provided 
100,000 miles in the kind of service which requires 
changing clasp brake shoes every 6,000 miles. 


One of the reasons for this performance lies in the 
ability of the brake to shrug off heat. . . heat energy 
far beyond the thermal capacity of clasp brakes. 


The asbestos composition of the shoe forces the heat 
into the disc, which presents many times the heat 
absorbing area of a clasp brake. And the disc takes 
care of getting rid of it under the most punishing 
conditions of high-speed schedules and long drag- 
ging mountain grades with no cycling. 





Extended brake shoe life is one way Budd railway 
disc brakes are helping railroads to save a thousand 


dollars or more a year per car. 


The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32. 
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Passenger Car Wheels 


HEAT-TREATED OR UNTREATED 
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Reduce Maintenance Costs with 





Let Amcreco Creosoted Products help you 
cut maintenance costs... they can do it. 


This is no idle claim! The records of 
several of the nation’s leading railways 
prove that cross ties, bridge ties, framed 
bridge timbers, piles, poles and cross arms 
treated with the Lowry Process of pressure 
creosoting last longer . . . in fact, they 
even exceed normal life expectancy. This 
process protects timber so that mainte- 
nance is cut to the minimum. Year after 
year you realize the resultant profits. 


Go 


Amcreco 
iin /tocess 


Creosoted 


Products 


Have an Amcreco Representative give 
you details. There is no obligation. 


AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 
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COLONIAL GEORGIA 
CREOSOTING PNeal xia ©) CREOSOTING 


COMPANY 


mMCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Track Scales We 
Turbine 
Pumps 









Warehouse Centrifugal 
Scales Pumps 






Sign of Lower Cost 
Railroading... 


In the Fairbanks-Morse line there are almost unlimited opportunities to 
cut costs in every phase of railroad operation and maintenance. 

Rail cars ... scales . . . sanding stations ... pumps... motors .. . off- 
track lighting and power equipment ...a range of sizes and types, each 
with a background of proved long-time, low-cost performance for railroads 
everywhere—that’s the Fairbanks-Morse line. 

Every Fairbanks-Morse branch office is staffed with railroad equipment 
experts. Call on them, or write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, III. 


fd @ 


On 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


a name worth remembering 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT + RAIL CARS * PUMPS «+ SCALES + ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY «+ DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES 
DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + MAGNETOS 
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Engine parts still in use after 4 years freight service! 





RPM DELO OIL R.R. IN THIS LOCOMOTIVE'S ENGINES 
during four years of mountain freight service, 
held wear down so low that after each progressive-— 
maintenance inspection the cylinder—assembly parts 


were put back to work. 





81,584 MILES OF SERVICE from this liner during 


481, 
4 years caused only 0.005" wear, 0.001" taper. 


CAR- 


RIER AND WRISTPIN BUSH- 
INGS at the end of four 
years were in "perfect" 
condition as this pic- 
ture shows. Mileage on 
these parts is 481,384. 


CON ROD BEARINGS, 


NO VALVE TROUBLE of any 
kind was encountered. 
Mileage on these valves, 
200,000 since servicing 
cylinder head. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
225 Bush Street * San Francisco 20, California 
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THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY 
P.O. Box 780 + Denver I, Colorado 











IN SERVICE 490,013 MILES, this piston indicates 
the excellent condition of all parts as they came 
from the engines. Note the absence of lacquer de-— 
posits and that all rings are free. A special 
detergent in RPM DELO R.R. keeps contaminants 
harmlessly dispersed in the oil. 





How RPM DELO Oil R. R. prevents 
wear, corrosion, oxidation 








A. Special additive provides metal-—adhesion 


keeps oil on parts whether 


qualities... 
running or idle. 


hot or cold, 


resists deterioration of 
oil and formation of lacquer...prevents 
ring-sticking. Detergent keeps parts 
clean...helps prevent scuffing of cyl- 
inder walls and valve blows. 


B. Anti-oxidant 


C. Special compounds stop corrosion of any 
bushing or bearing metals and foaming 
in crankcase. | 








FOR MORE INFORMATION about this or other petro- 
leum products of any kind, or the name of your 
nearest distributor handling them, write or call 
any of the companies listed below. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
P.O. Box 862 + El Paso, Texas 
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ROAD SERVICE G-E 70-ton locomotives are tops for local locomotive mile for fuel), 91.65% availability and versatility 
freight service. Low cost operation (S.P. spent only 6.9¢ per make them sure-fire money savers. 


§.P. SLASHES LOCAL FREIGHT 
OPERATION COSTS 


WITH G-E 70-TON DIESEL-ELECTRICS 


MAXIMUM UTILIZATION 


By successful use of these diesel-electrics for road and 
switching service, Southern Pacific’s Portland Division 
obtains maximum utilization. This performance excels 
that obtained from steam locomotives. The 70-tonners 
operate from various terminals in local freight service. 
Between runs they hustle about the terminal switching 
cars as needed. The ability of General Electric 70-ton 


diesel-electrics to perform a variety of jobs has cut 
S.P.’s operation costs drastically. 

The 70-tonner is light enough for operation on light 
rail (50- to 60-pound) and bridges where axle loading 
is limited. Its 600-hp engine is powerful enough for yard 
and mixed train service, yet fast enough for light 
passenger hauls. 
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YARD SWITCHING By using their G-E 70-tonners for 
yard switching between local freight runs, S.P.’s Portland 


91.65% AVAILABILITY 


For a twelve month period ending Dec. 31, 1950, 
Southern Pacific averaged 91.65 availability with its 
G-E diesel-electrics. The 70-tonners have high avail- 
ability because: 

(1) a 500-gallon fuel tank provides from 24 to 48 


76.77¢ PER MILE OPERATION 


ALL EXPENSES—fuel, lubricants, enginemen wages, 
labor, maintenance, supplies and enginehouse expense 
for twelve month period ending Dec. 31, 1950— 
totaled only 76.77¢ per locomotive mile for the 70- 
tonners. Operation figures kept by Southern Pacific 


Ge eh 
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Division keeps them busy on both branch line locals and 
yard assignments. 


hours of continuous operation, depending on the 
work load, 

(2) maintenance can be done during the locomotive’s 
idle hours, and 

(3) they are ready for operation at a moment’s notice. 


cOosTsS 


show that fuel cost per mile is only 6.9¢! Other savings 
are made by eliminating the need for maintenance 
of fuel and water supplies away from the round- 
house. Investment required for locomotive service 
facilities is low. 


YOUR RAILROAD CAN ALSO SAVE MONEY 


General Electric 70- and 44-ton diesel-electric locomotives have an application on your road. 
For further information on these money savers contact your nearest G-E sales office, or 
write to General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York, for bulletin GEA-4657A. 


Gu can put your cnfenee in 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 















































Enginemen 
know 
too... 








AAR SOLID BEARINGS have 
lowest accelerating 
& running resistance 


Ask an engineman. He’ll tell you about 
comparative bearing resistances. He’ll bear out 
just what tests have proved — how easy it is to 
throttle up to speed with AAR solid bearing 
cars. And run there, too ! 

For solid journal bearings glide on a film 
of oil—like skaters on ice. There’s always 
minimum resistance during acceleration and 
running — always the minimum of power re- 
quired to make a run. 

And that’s just one more solid bearing fact — 
one more reason why American Railroads have 
standardized on low-cost solid bearings. 


laGnus _Metat CorPORATION 
Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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BREAKAWAY STARTS 
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TIME IN HOURS 


This test of a standard AAR solid bearing, equivalent to 
a 350 mile run, was conducted at sub-zero temperatures 
and shows actual resistances in pounds per ton for a 
fully loaded 54%” x 10” journal. 
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Be sure to get your free copy of 
the facts about 
AAR Solid Journal Bearings 


Just write a post card or letter to 
Magnus Metal Corporation, 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


"WHY BLAME THE I. C. C. 


FOR EVERYTHING THATS WRONG?” 


The above question has been asked of this paper re- 
peatedly in recent weeks, as the result of the critical 
comment appearing in these pages on the status of 
boom-time poverty decreed for the railroads by the 
commission’s Ex Parte 175 rate decision. Most of those 
asking the question have done so because of their 
acceptance of the popular dictum that the railroads have 
already “priced themselves out of the market” on the 
movement of a large part of the nation’s traffic. Hence, 
these critics contend the railroads will, in the long run, 
be better off with the small rate increase the commission 
has authorized than they would be with rate increases 
of the magnitude the railroads asked for. 

Those whose opinions run in this channel must realize, 
however, that their position carries with it the conclu- 
sion that the commission knows better than railroad 
managements do what pricing policy would be best for 
the railroads. Their position also—by holding that the 
railroads should enlarge their net earnings by some other 
device than percentage of increases “across the board” 

carries with it the assumption, if net earnings were 
increased by operating economies or some device other 
than rate increases, that the commission would allow 
the railroads to retain these increases. This assumption 
is rendered utterly untenable by the commission’s record 
of hastening to reduce rates whenever railroad earnings 
start to yield anything approaching a reasonable return 


on the investment. 


1.C.C. Policy Criticized 


The criticism of the Ex Parte 175 decision which has 
appeared in these pages has not been directed at this 
decision alone—but at this decision as a culmination of 
the I.C.C.’s persistent policy of keeping the railroads 
poor, a policy fully explored and clearly expounded in 
the treatise to which we have frequently referred, 
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“Rates of Return—Class I Line-Haul Railways, 1941- 
43,” by Sidney L. Miller, Virgil D. Cover, et al. 

Railway managements went to the commission in the 
Ex Parte 175 case with a proposal for a general in- 
crease in freight rates as the device which, in their 
fallible judgment, was most likely to yield the necessary 
increase in earnings. By denying in such large measure 
the railroads’ petition, the commission took negative 
action on the only proposal before it for improving the 
railroads’ earnings. In effect, the commission decided 
that the railroads do not need and do not deserve any 
more net earnings than they can earn under the small 
increases which have been granted. Unless this policy 
can soon be definitely and finally reversed, the railroads 
had better call in the sheriff. 


Truck Costs Four Times RR Rate 


With average costs of truck transportation running 
practically four times the average railroad rate, there is 
a strong prima facie case for the contention of many 
railroad men that the industry could do a great deal 
that it has not yet done to improve traffic and earnings 
by making reductions in “paper rates” on a lot of traffic 
now moving by truck. If, for the sake of the argument, 
the validity of this contention be conceded in its en- 
tirety, the railroads would still be in jeopardy lest the 
commission order other decreases in rates sufficient to 
take away all benefit derived from reductions in “paper 
rates” and other such devices. 

To defenders of the I.C.C. and to critics of the rail- 
roads’ rate-making policies we ask this question: “If 
salvation for the railroads is, as you insist, obtainable 
only by managerial action and not by across-the-board 
rate increases, then what more effective means of forc- 
ing the action you favor could there be than letting the 
railroads have all the rate increases they ask for? If the 
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desired results were not then secured, which you are so 
sure would not happen, then the responsibility would 
rest squarely on management—as would also the devis- 
ing of some more effective means of improving railroad 
earnings.” 

The answer, then, to the question set forth at the out- 
set of this discussion—why blame the I.C.C. for every- 
thing wrong with the railroads?— is that the commission 
is not to blame for everything that’s wrong. On the 
other hand, however, there is not much use trying to 
correct anything else that may be wrong until the I.C.C. 
first concedes to the railroads the right, on the average, 
to earn if they can for their investors returns as at- 
tractive as those of the manufacturing business and the 
public utilities. I.C.C. policy on railroad earnings isn’t 
all that’s wrong with the railroads, but it’s the key log 
in the jam. It is too bad that there are no Gilberts and 
Sullivans around to immortalize in appropriate words 
and music the hilarious incongruity of the I.C.C. action 
in performing its price control on the railroads largely 
as instructed by the johnny-come-latelies of the Office 
of Price Stabilization—which body then turns around 
and does its regulating of automobile prices under a 
strictly cost-plus formula, and with no interminable de- 


lay about it either. 





CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, 
PLEASE COPY 


In a world where self-serving pressure groups are 
the general rule and do better for themselves than they 
deserve, it is pleasant, for a change, to find an outstand- 
ing instance of a commercial organization which has 
concerned itself with locating and publicizing the truth 
about a major controversial issue. We refer specifically 
to a 100-page printed study titled “The Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Project,” published by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce & Industry. Spokes- 
men for Chicago have long been noted for their affection 
for all schemes to improve waterways at public expense. 
During the more than 50 years in which the seaway has 
been proposed, Chicago’s business interests have been 
found generally among the proponents, sometimes among 
the neutrals, but almost never among the “nays.” The 
city council is on official record as favoring the current 
seaway and power plan. Two of the city’s daily news- 
papers are strong for it. And while the argumentative 
and powerful Tribune has not made entirely clear its 
position on this particular project, it has long been a 
strong supporter of practically every scheme to spend 
public funds on inland waterways for navigation in the 
Mississippi valley. Prior to 1941 the Association of 
Commerce itself expressed support of the seaway idea 
as it was revived from time to time. 

In the face of this native enthusiasm for waterway proj- 
ects, the board of directors of the association, last May, 
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voted opposition to construction of the St. Lawrence 


seaway and power project. The chief reason why they 
did so, we understand, is because they had read the 
findings which the association has now made available in 
printed form. 

Authors of the study are Arthur H. Schwietert, traffic 
director of the association, and Leverett S. Lyon, its 
chief executive officer. The first-named recently served 
two terms as head of the National Industrial Traffic 
League; is currently directing the national loss and 
damage prevention campaign for the shippers advisory 
boards; and is nationally known for his forceful, coura- 
geous expression of views on subsidy and regulation. 
Mr. Lyon was, until he joined the association in 1939, 
an officer of the respected and scholarly Brookings In- 
stitution. 

This distinguished team has produced a clear-cut. 
wholly objective discussion of the St. Lawrence project 
in all its ramifications. Of course, the authors come to 
conclusions similar to those reached by many other critics 
of the seaway project: that it is not needed; that it would 
cost much more than is estimated; that it could not be 
made self-sustaining by tolls; that it would not be a 
“seaway because only about 4 per cent of American 
registered ships could use its 27-ft. channel. In addition, 
they provide new and convincing evidence that the sea- 
way is not needed for national defense, and present 
cogent arguments against the latest hysteria spread by 
the project’s advocates—that high grade Mesabi iron ore 
is giving out and that protected, inland steel mills will 
have to shut down if the seaway isn’t built at once. 

The remarkable fact about the pamphlet is, however, 
that. at no point is mention made of the effect of the 
seaway for good or ill on Chicago itself. The authors 
confine themselves to assaying its effect on the welfare 
of the country as a whole. 





ELEMENTS OF 
CONVENTION SUCCESS 


There are many factors which contribute to the suc- 
cess of such meetings as those held simultaneously by 
the five Coordinated Mechanical Associations and the 
Association of American Railroads’ Electrical Sections 
at Chicago, September 17-19. First is the character of 
the organizations themselves, determined by their pur- 
pose, by the soundness of their plan of organization, 
and by the effectiveness with which their programs 
measure up to their objectives. Then there is the 
matter of the geographical location of the meeting 
place. A third factor is the associated exhibit of appli- 
ances and materials when there is one. 

There can be little doubt that the associations referred 
to here, since they have been working together, have 
developed characters which contribute definitely to their 
growing influence. Several are steadily increasing their 
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membership. Programs are constructive and the organ- 
izations are being effectively operated. 

Over the years there have been numerous ideas as 
to the character of meeting places desirable for asso- 
ciations of railway men. Some of the smaller organ- 
izations used to hold each annual meeting in a different 
city. Another idea long in vogue is to meet at a resort 
where the vacation atmosphere is dominant, particularly 
when an exhibit is involved. This has lost much of its 
popularity with the railroads largely because of the 
excessively elaborate entertaining which it inspired. 
Now Chicago has become well established as a ventral 
location where meetings, with or without exhibits, can 
be held in an atmosphere of serious business and with 
little time allowed for extraneous activity. This tends 
to keep entertainment within reasonable bounds. 

That these characteristics of Chicago meetings do not 
militate against their success seems to be definitely 
proved by the way in which attendance has been grow- 
ing. Registration at this year’s Coordinated Association 
meetings, including that of the Electrical Sections, was 
over 4,500, including 2,500 members or railroad guests 
and 1,320 railway supply men. After allowing for the 
supply men who also registered as members, the rail- 
road attendance at these meetings was record-breaking. 

An outstanding exhibit, such as that organized by 
the Allied Railway Supply Association at the Hotel 
Sherman this year, will be a stimulant to the attendance 
of railway men at future conventions. The excellent 
attendance at previous meetings of these associations 
encouraged the 110 exhibitors to fill all the space avail- 
able. Location is of equal importance to the railroad 
associations and to the exhibitors. The growing success 
of the fall mechanical association meetings and exhibits 
suggests that the right location and atmosphere tor at- 
tention to business have been found. 





IS YOUR SLIP SHOWING? 


The heavy construction industry has long been under 
scrutiny by a throng of avocational contractors com- 
monly called “sidewalk superintendents.” Less known 
perhaps, but usually better informed, are members of a 
similar company who might be designated as “coach 
seat superintendents”’—in other words, the daily com- 
muters by rail. 

Unlike their sidewalk cousins, the coach seat superin- 
tendents often “supervise” the very same railroad opera- 
tion for 20, 30, and, in some recorded cases, as high as 
50 years. Also unlike the onlookers at construction jobs, 
every coach seat supervisor is a patron of the company 
he watches. He may also be a shipper, a stockholder or 
someone whose personal opinion may have influence on 
the welfare of the road or even on the railroad industry 
as a whole. 

Thus any railroad blessed, or cursed, with suburban 
business has an obligation to itself and to all other 
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railroads to run that service with precision and care. 
Some roads accept this obligation, and the manner in 
which they conduct their suburban operations has en- 
gendered great good-will and public confidence. Un- 


fortunately, not all commuter-carrying roads see their 
task in this light. Some appear content to run the same 
schedules for years on end without concern that things 
do not run smoothly; that some overloaded trains “stab” 
those following with monotonous regularity; that exist- 
ing schedules are often too “tight” for some trains and 
too “flabby” for others; and that broken seats, light 
fixtures and leaks in the roof remain unrepaired for 
weeks. 

Most important is the fact that coach seat superin- 
tendents see these failings every day. When they go un- 
corrected for months and even years, the suburbanites 
form an opinion of the management that is harmful, not 
only to the railroad directly involved, but also by trans- 
ference to “the railroads” in general. 

When the post office recently began withdrawing mail 
from suburban trains and placing it on highway trucks, 
a vacuum was created in many suburban schedules that 
required, the withdrawal of a few trains but permitted 
acceleration of those remaining to handle passengers. 
Some roads immediately arranged to tighten their sub- 
urban schedules as the new conditions warranted, but 
others did not. For example, as long as 45 days after 
their mail traffic had gone to the trucks, ex-mail-carrying 
suburban trains of one road could be seen creeping be- 
tween stations at a snail’s pace because the old schedule 
was still in effect. 

Coach seat superintendents drop their newspapers and 
“report for duty” the moment any service irregularity 
becomes apparent. Immediately, railroad management 
goes on trial. Is your slip showing? 





Perhaps the railroads have only their own efficiency to 
blame for the fact that the public generally takes their 
services for granted. Their services are, on the whole, 
made inconspicuous by their smoothness of operation. When 
one travels by automobile one expects the delays, detours 
and dust made necessary by road repairs and new con- 
struction. The railroads, in contrast, somehow manage to 
rip up roadbeds, replace thousands of ties and rail sec- 
tions each year and remodel bridges without any breaks 
in service. And the weather, of which one is acutely con- 
scious in air travel, is not even a conscious factor (to the 
passenger) in railroading, short of a blizzard or hurricane. 

Somewhere behind the scenes of railroading there are 
roundhouses, repair shops, marshaling yards, locomotive 
plants and hundreds upon hundreds of employees who 
switch cars, maintain signals, wash windows, paint, load 
ice, remove refuse, walk tracks and design trestles, not to 
mention the management which keeps the whole thing 
running. They are there, but most of us are not aware of 
them, just as the gradual elimination of grade crossings 
has reduced our awareness of how~many cars there are 
on passing freight trains. Only a child these days seems 
to appreciate the breath-taking nature of American rail- 
roading, yet railroading today, if adults were to think 
about it, is ever so much more impressive and thrilling 
than when we were children—From the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun. 
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Fast Write-Off Ban 
Will Be Opposed 


Railroad group to ask formal 
hearing on I|.C.C. proposal 


Accounting officers representing 57 
railroads decided last week to join in 
asking the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to rescind its recent notice 
setting forth a proposed order under 
which carrier reports to the commission 
would no longer reflect accelerated 
amortization of equipment and facilities 
acquired to handle defense-traffic loads. 
The presentation to the commission 
will ask for a formal hearing on the 
proposed order, if the request for a 
rescinding of the notice is denied. 

The notice announced a new com- 
mission policy which would have the 
effect of requiring normal depreciation 
accounting with respect to the facilities 
involved—unless it were shown “def- 
initely” that they would have “no use 
in transportation service after the 
emergency.” (Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 3, page 38.) This would not 
automatically end accelerated-amortiza- 
tion accounting for income tax pur- 
poses, but some railroad officers are 
fearful that it might make more difficult 
the obtaining of the required certificates 
of necessity from the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration. ~ 

The accounting officers representing 
the 57 opposition roads made their 
decision to petition the commission at 
an October 3 meeting in Washington, 
D. C. On the previous day, they had 
participated in a meeting attended also 
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by accounting officers representing 17 
additional roads. Discussions at that 
October 2 meeting indicated that 14 of 
these 17 were supporters of the com- 
mission proposal, while the other three 
were neutral. 

Because of this difference of opinion 
among its member roads, the board of 
directors of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads decided not to authorize 
an association presentation to the com- 
mission. There have been reports to the 
effect that some of the roads supporting 
the commission may make a presenta- 
tion to that effect. The commission 
recently set back, from September 27 
to October 22, the deadline for the 
filing of presentations. 

At their October 3 meeting the ac- 
counting officers of the opposing roads 
formed a “committee of six” to frame 
a proposed petition to the commission. 
This will be submitted for final accept- 
ance to all 57 roads now involved and 
to others interested in joining the op- 
position group. 


“Fictitious Accounting” 


As to fears that adoption of the com- 
mission’s proposal might make more 
difficult the obtaining of certificates of 
necessity from D.P.A., it has been 
argued that the accounting involved 
might be considered “inconsistent” with 
representations made to D.P/A. The 
commission proposal would represent 
“fictitious accounting” is the way an- 
other accounting officer has put it. An- 
other has asserted that the proposal 
ignores the “excessive loss in service 
value during the emergency due to in- 
tensive use” of the equipment and 
facilities. 





Other opponents say that it would 
produce “inflated net income,” and that 
the “probable residual value” of the 
equipment and facilities after the 
emergency is taken into account by 
D.P.A. when it permits accelerated 
amortization of only a portion of the 
expenditures involved. The prospective 
effect on tax payments to the states is 
also the concern of some accounting 
officers, who point out that such levies 
are often based on income as shown 
in reports to the I.C.C. 

On the other hand, accounting officers 





1.C.C. Asked to Reconsider 
Its Ex Parte 175 Decision 


The nation’s railroads announced on 
October 3 that they will ask the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to recon- 
sider its Ex Parte 175 decision and 
authorize the full 15 per cent increase 
in freight rates originally requested. 
This would mean further increases of 
approximately 6 per cent in the east 
and 9 per cent in the south and west. 

Spokesman for the roads said in- 
creases previously authorized in Ex 
Parte 175 were insufficient to enable 
them “to maintain their properties so 
as to provide adequate and efficient 
service to shippers and to fulfill their 
obligations to the national defense.” 

The recently authorized Ex Parte 175 
increases amounted generally to 9 per 
cent in eastern territory, 6 per cent in 
the south and west and 6 per cent on 
interterritorial traffic (Railway Age, 
August 20, page 55). 
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supporting the commission’s proposal 
have contended that tax relief does not 
shorten the service life of the equip- 
ment, and that the post-war accounts 
have been distorted by the accelerated 
amortizations of World War II. 


Additional Support 

Other support for the commission is 
based on a contention that accelerated- 
amortization tends to upset arrange- 
ments for payments into sinking funds, 
capital funds, etc, Also, the commis- 
sion’s supporters have suggested that 
higher-than-normal depreciation rates 
could be obtained by any road—“if 
they could be justified.” 

In recent discussions of the matter 
there has been revived the so-called 
tax-equalization idea which was sub- 
mitted to the A.A.R. Accounting Divi- 
sion sometimes ago by Director C. W. 
Emken of the commission’s Bureau of 
Accounts and Cost Finding. This idea 


contemplates establishment of a new 
tax-equalization account in the net rail- 
way operating income group. During 
the period that amortization allowances 
are obtained for tax purposes, this new 
account would be charged with the 
difference between the tax saving so 
obtained and the amount of tax saving 
that would have obtained if normal 
depreciation charges had been claimed. 
The amounts so charged would be 
credited to a reserve account and 
would, subsequent to the amortization 
period, be cleared by monthly credits 
over the remaining life of the property. 

While some roads are urging this 
alternative, it has found no substantial 
support among opponents of the com- 
mission’s proposal. As one such op- 
ponent has put it, the “most that can 
be said” for the tax-equalization plan 
is that it “mitigates the error which 
will result from the proposed order of 
the commission.” 


A.A.R. Will Have Loss and Damage Prevention Section 


Establishment within the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads of a new 
Freight Loss and Damage Prevention 
Section was authorized by the asso- 
ciation’s board of directors at its Sep- 
tember 28 meeting in Washington, 
D. C. The new section, in which pre- 
vention activities formerly carried on 
in other sections of the association 
will be concentrated, is to be headed 
by a full-time director, who will also 
be chairman of a new National 
Freight Loss and Damage Prevention 
Committee of 20 members. 

The A.A.R. announcement of the 
board’s action said the new section 
would provide “a means of further in- 
tensifying efforts to reduce loss and 
damage to freight.” Its organization 
plan was worked out by the so-called 
Committee of Nine which investigated 
the association’s activities in the field 
of loss and damage. The committee, 
headed by W. L. Price, vice-president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, included one 
operating officer, one accounting offi- 
cer, and one freight claim officer from 
each of the three regions. 

The new section is to be part of the 
A.A.R.’s Operating-Transportation Di- 
vision, with headquarters at Chicago. 
This organizational arrangement was 
decided upon “in view of the fact that 
prevention of loss and damage is es- 
sentially an operating matter,” the 
association’s announcement explained. 

It went on to say that membership 
of the new National Freight Loss and 
Damage Prevention Committee will 
include the chairman and executive 
vice-chairman of the Freight Claim Di- 
vision; the chief engineer of the 
Freight Loading and Containing Bu- 
reau; the chairman or other repre- 
senative of the Freight Station Sec- 
tion, the Protective Section, and the 
Mechanical Division of the A.A.R.; 
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and the managers of the Eastern and 
Southern Weighing and _ Inspection 
Bureaus, the Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau, and the Railroad Perishable 
Inspection Agency. The A.A.R. state- 
ment also said: 

“Present prevention activities of the 
Freight Claim Division will be transferred 
to the new section, and its prevention 
representatives and specialists will become 
a nucleus of its field force. Other activities 
of the Freight Claim Division will be 
continued as at present. The personnel 
and activities of the present Freight Load- 
ing and Container Section are also to be 
transferred to the new section, in which 
they will become a Freight Loading and 
Container Bureau. 


“Loss and damage to freight, as meas- 
ured by the amounts paid by railroads in 
freight claims, rose sharply during and 
immediately after World War II, as a re- 
sult of war conditions and increases | in 
prices. The effectiveness of claims pre- 
vention work is indicated by the fact that 
since 1948, when claims payments reached 
their high point, there has been a reduc- 
tion of 35 per cent in payments, with 
corresponding reductions in the number 
of claims filed. The ratio of claims pay- 
ments to freight revenues, which stood at 
1.61 per cent in 1948, declined to 1.09 
per cent in 1950.” 


D.T.A. Report Tells 
“The Tank Car Story” 


Railroad tank cars will be available 
to meet the expanding needs of the 
country’s defense economy, according 
to a Defense Transportation Adminis- 
tration Report—‘The Tank Car Story.” 
The report was made to Administrator 
James K. Knudson by R. H. Lamber- 
ton, D.T.A.’s special consultant on 
liquid transport. 

It sums up results of D.T.A.’s tank 
car program, showing that as of Sep- 
tember 1, there were 9,540 tank cars 
on order. These were about evenly di- 
vided between cars destined for petro- 
leum and non-petroleum services. 

The cars on order represent an ac- 
curate appraisal of the near-term 
needs, Mr. Lamberton said, adding 
that “if there is any serious shortage 
it will be due to a slippage in the re- 
quested production rate of 900 cars 
per month—‘or because unforeseen 
demands for this type of transportation 
arise suddenly.” 

The report also contains a tank-car 
census, and an analysis of tank-car 
performance. A D.T.A. announcement 
said that a “limited number” of copies 
of the report are available at the D.T.A. 








OVER 700 “INCIDENTS” ranging from 
shootings and derailments to burning 
of stations have plagued operating 
officers of the British-owned Malayan 
Railways during the past three years. 
Chinese Communist guerillas recently 
derailed four trains in a single day, in- 


cluding the “Day Mail” of the Kuala 
Lumpur-Singapore line, shown above. To 
meet the threat, railway officers have 
cut night operations to the bone and 
reduced train speeds. Despite these ex- 
treme handicaps, the road is reported 
to be handling increased traffic 
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offices, I.C.C. Building, Washington 25, 
a ts. 

Another announcement said that Mr. 
Lamberton had recently sent to all 
companies operating 100 tank cars or 
more, a letter and questionnaire re- 
questing monthly reports on the num- 
ber of cars each company owns; the 
number in actual use; the number of 
bad-order cars and the extent of re- 
pairs under way; the number of cars 
scrapped; and the number held for 
dismantling. 

“The possibility of a tank car short- 
age this coming winter makes it neces- 
sary for the number of bad-order cars 
to be held to the absolute minimum,” 
Mr. Lamberton said in this letter. 


Truman Continues Support 
Of St. Lawrence Project 


President Truman has told Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent of Canada 
that he still hopes Congress will au- 
thorize the St. Lawrence seaway pro}- 
ect, but, if it doesn’t, then he will sup- 
port Canada’s going ahead alone with 
the project. 

\ statement issued by the White 
House following a visit by Mr. St. 
Laurent said the top executives agreed 
“on the vital importance to the secur- 
ity and the economies of both coun- 
tries of proceding as rapidly as _pos- 
sible with both the seaway and power 
phases of the project.” 

According to the statement, the Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister indicated his 
government would be willing to con- 
struct the seaway as a Canadian proj- 
ect if it is not possible to have joint 


development under the 1941 agreement 
with the United States. 

“The President expressed his strong 
preference for joint action on the sea- 
way and his hope that the Con- 
gress would soon authorize such ac- 
tion, but stated he would support Ca- 
nadian action as second best if an 
early commencement on the joint de- 
velopment does not prove possible.” 
the statement said. 

Last July the House Committee on 
Public Works voted to pigeonhole leg- 
islation approving the U.S.-Canada 
agreement for construction of the sea- 
way project. 

Following Mr. St. Laurent’s visit, 
Representative Blatnik, Democrat of 
Minnesota, introduced a new resolu- 
tion in Congress which would auth- 
orize construction of the seaway. The 
resolution is H. J. Res. 337. 

According to Mr. Blatnik, this pro- 
posal is a “new and materially dif- 
ferent approach.” He said it takes ac- 
count of the suggestions and criticisms 
made before the Public Works Com- 
mittee during hearings last spring. 

Among the “substantial changes” in 
the new resolution are these: Canada 
would be required to agree to charg- 
ing tolls as part of the agreement be- 
tween the two countries. Such tolls 
would be designed to make the St. 
Lawrence project “self-supporting and 
self-liquidating.” 

The President would be required to 
negotiate and arrive at an agreement 
with Canada on these toll rates. The 
resolution sets up standards to be fol- 
lowed in such negotiations—i.e., a 214 
per cent interest rate on investment, 
revaluation of financial results every 
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LIFT BRIDGES, said to be the first to 
span any Canadian freight yard, have 
been installed in the Canadian Na- 
tional’s Bonaventure freight terminals 
at Montreal. Shown crossing one of the 
new bridges are, left to right: Pat 
Bermingham, general foreman;_ M. A. 
Monahan, freight agent; Donald Gor- 
don, chairman and president; and Omer 
Boivin, general superintendent, Mon- 
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treal district. The electrically operated 
bridges enable freight-loading trucks to 
move from one loading platform to 
another over the tracks, instead of 
making a half-mile journey down one 
platform and up the other. Two sets of 
bridges were installed, 750 ft. apart 
and running across the yard from shed 
to shed. Each bridge has four spans 
18 ft. wide 





Car Surpluses and Shortages 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
September 29 were announced by the 
Association of American Railroads on 


October 4 as follows: 
Surplus Shortage 





Plain Box 132 4,383 
Auto Box 77 63 
Total Box 209 4,446 
Gondola 14 4,670 
Hopper 0 5,708 
Covered Hopper 5 55 
Stock 85 1,100 
Flat 14 754 
Refrigerator 2,068 0 
Other 205 20 





2,595 16,753 





five years, and retirement of the orig- 
inal investment in 50 years. 

The resolution also provides for set- 
ting up a St. Lawrence fund in the 
Treasury, to be provided by bond is- 
sues and to which revenues from the 
project would be credited. Mr. Blat- 
nik said this would provide an accu- 
rate accounting of costs and _perfor- 
mance results. It would also provide 
data upon which the toll rates could 
be revaluated at five-year intervals in 
carrying out the self-support and self- 
liquidation of the project. 


D.T.A. Appointment 


V. J. Hirshauer of Baltimore, Md., 
has been appointed chief of the Mate- 
rials Branch, Equipment and Mate- 
rials Division, Defense Transport Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Hirshauer was previously with 
General Motors Corporation. During 
his 22 years with that firm his posi- 
tions included distribution of automo- 
biles, trucks, replacement parts, re- 
pair equipment, and testing machines, 
as well as warehousing. 


Knudson Heads New Group 
On Iron and Steel Scrap 


Ability of the transportation indus- 
try to secure steel for new equipment 
in the first half of 1952 will hinge 
largely on success of the present pro- 
gram to recover iron and_ steel 
scrap, Defense Transport Administra- 
tor James K. Knudson said last week. 
Mr. Knudson is chairman of the new- 
ly appointed Transportation Commit- 
tee for Scrap Recovery. 

The committee was appointed by 
Delos W. Rentzel, chairman of the 
Committee on Defense Transportation 
and Storage, at the request of De- 
fense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson. 
The new committee will intensify ef- 
forts to collect iron and steel scrap 
in the fields of transportation, storage, 
and port facilities. 
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F. E. Russell of the Railroad Trans- 
port Division of D.T.A. is vice-chair- 
man of the committee. In commenting 
on his role as chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Knudson said: 

“T have been asked to serve as gen- 
eral chairman of this committee and 
have appointed Colonel Russell of 
D.T.A.. who has been temporarily re- 
lieved of his regular duties in the Rail- 
road Transport Division to devote full 
attention to the drive, as active chair- 
man. 

“The transportation industry is the 
country’s greatest single source of iron 
and steel scrap supply. Normally, the 
railroads alone provide some 12 per 
cent of purchased scrap recovered. 
The committee will work in coopera- 
tion with the scrap campaign which 
is being carried on so effectively by 
the railroads.” 


Bortz Heads Railroad 
And Airline Wage Board 


Nelson M. Bortz has been appointed 
chairman of the Railroad and Airline 
Wage Board which will handle wage- 
stabilization cases in the railroad and 
air transport industries. The board, 
which will have two other members, 
was created September 27 by Eric 
Johnston, administrator of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency. 

It will pass on voluntary wage ad- 
justments, as did the temporary panel 
which functioned for about a month 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Leiserson (Railway Age, Au- 
gust 27, page 32). Mr. Bortz has been 
chief of the Industrial Relations Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


Air Board Separates 
Subsidies from Mail Pay 


Mail pay received by domestic cer- 
tificated air lines during the fiscal 
year ended June 30 included subsidy 
payments totaling $34,565,000, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The report also 
calculated that subsidies totaled $270,- 
000,000 during the 13-year period 
since passage of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act in 1938. 

In the report the board effected an 
“administrative operation” of the serv- 
ice mail payments from subsidy mail 
payments. The report came at a time 
when Congress is progessing legisla- 
tion to require that such payments 
be separated. 

The C.A.B. put at $61,934,000 the 
fiscal 1951 mail payments to the air 
lines. Its separation formula showed 
that $27,369,000 was “service pay,” 
and $34,565,000 subsidy, as noted 
above. The 13-year subsidy of $270,- 
000,000 was calculated in like manner, 
the total mail payments for that pe- 
riod having been $457,000,000. 

The separation formula involves 
grouping the air lines on the basis of 
revenue ton-miles per station served, 
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and setting a “service rate per mail 
ton-mile” for each group. ‘Seven 
groups were established, with “service 
rates” ranging from 45 cents to $7.26 
per mail ton-mile. Subsidies are found 
when mail payments exceed these 
“service rates.” 

Meanwhile, the board found that 
“the soundness of Congressional pol- 
icy as expressed in the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act is clearly evidenced. . .by the 
striking growth of the domestic air- 
line industry.” 


Wilson Sees Open-Top Car 
Shortages This Winter 


Likelihood of a “severe shortage” of 
open-top freight cars throughout the 
coming winter was predicted by De- 
fense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson in 
his latest report on the mobilization 
program. The report was submitted to 
President Truman last week. 

The pinch for most types of ship- 
pers during the approaching fall peak 
will be somewhat less than last year, 
although spot shortages continue to 
show up in railroad transport, Mr. 
Wilson reported. In addition to the 
predicted shortage of open-top cars, 
he said the need for “substantial addi- 
tions” to the tank car supply — par- 
ticularly pressure tank cars — is also 
expected to continue. 

“In the third quarter, fewer than 
20,000 freight cars were produced, 
partly due to materials shortages, but 
also due to strikes in some of the ma- 
jor plants,” Mr. Wilson said. “Freight- 
car utilization improved, however, and 
can be further improved by heavier 
loading, faster turn-around, _ better 
scheduling, and reducing to a mini- 
mum the number of cars laid up for 
servicing.” 

As to highway freight traffic, Mr. 
Wilson said it is “still increasing rap- 
idly.” He added that this increase, 
“coupled with a long-standing lag in 
adequate maintenance of the highway 
system itself,” presents a “steadily in- 
creasing” problem. 


O.P.S. Lifts Price Freeze 
On Untreated Ties in East 


Untreated railroad cross ties and 
switch ties produced in the eastern 
part of the United States have been 
removed temporarily from price con- 
trol, the Office of Price Stabilization 
has announced. The exemption, effec- 
tive October 3, will continue until 
O.P.S. issues a “tailored ceiling price 
regulation” for the industry or until 
January 1, 1952, whichever is earlier. 

In the East ties are produced main- 
ly by farmers and small mills, O.P.S. 
said. The agency said many of these 
small producers diverted their output 
to lumber in 1949, and when the rail- 
roads resumed heavy purchases of ties 
in the fourth quarter of 1950 there 
was no uniformity in prices. 

When prices were frozen in January 
1951, ceilings were so low in certain 


areas that some of the roads could not 
obtain their requirements, the agency 
said. The present exemption was made 
to permit adjustments in prices and 
stimulate production of untreated ties. 

The agency defined the “eastern 
part of the United States” as that por- 
tion east of the 100th Meridian except 
for North and South Dakota. 


National Transport Policy 
Urged by Great Lakes Board 


A single government agency to 
enforce statutes regulating transporta- 
tion, and which would report directly 
to Congress, is called for in a policy 
statement on national transportation 
approved at the recent meeting of the 
Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board 
in the Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

The policy—recommended by the 
board’s legislative committee, headed 
by Andrew H. Brown, transportation 
commissioner of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce—also calls for 
elimination of subsidies in commercial 
transportation; no compulsory con- 
solidations of individual transporta- 
tion companies; retirement of govern- 
ment from common carrier transport 
service and sale of its barge lines to 
private interests; and elimination of 
parcel post service, except in some 
rural areas not served by private 
agencies. 

Federal and state governments, the 
policy statement added, should cease 
developing new, or expanding present, 
facilities for commercial transporta- 
tion unless users thereof are willing 
and able to pay for them; while 
present laws regulating transportation 
should be modified to reduce govern- 
mental jurisdiction and broaden man- 
agement responsibility. It also was 
urged that establishment of transpor- 
tation rates by direct legislation be 
opposed and that excise taxes on 
charges paid for transportation service 
be repealed. 


New N.M.B. Secretary Was 
In Railroad Service 20 Years 


Eugene C. Thompson, the National 
Mediation Board’s new executive sec- 
retary, was in railroad service for 
more than 20 years prior to 1936. 
Since that time he has been a member 
of the board’s staff of mediators, and 
has served as acting secretary on 
several occasions in recent years. 

As noted in Railway Age, October 
1, page 135, Mr. Thompson succeeds 
the late Thomas E. Bickers in the 
executive secretaryship. Mr. Bickers 
died on September 19 after a career 
in labor relations work which ex- 
tended over a period of more than 30 
years (Railway Age, September 24, 
page 67). 

Mr. Thompson was born June 17, 
1893, at Lincoln, Kan., and was gradu- 
ated from Washburn College with an 
A. B. degree in 1914. The following 
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year he entered railroad service at 
Topeka, as a stenographer in the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s 
stationery department. In 1916, he was 
transferred to Amarillo, Tex., and 
then to Kansas City, Mo., where he 
served as secretary to the superin- 
tendent of the Santa Fe’s Kansas City 
division. 

Mr. Thompson entered the service 
of the Kansas City Southern in 1917 
as secretary to the general superin- 
tendent of transportation. Except for 
a period of military service in 1918- 





Eugene C. Thompson 


19, followed by a_ short period of 
service with the Texas & Pacific in 
Dallas, Tex., he remained with the 
K.C.S. until March 1936. His positions 
with that road included those of 
senior clerk, general manager’s office, 
secretary to general manager, chief 
clerk to  superintendent—personnel, 
and chief clerk to vice-president and 
general manager. 

Mr. Thompson’s 
N.M.B. mediator culminated in his as- 
signment to the board’s Washington, 
D. C., headquarters as head mediator, 
a position which he. held for several 
years prior to his appointment to the 
executive secretaryship. 


service as an 


Stepped-Up Scrap 
Collection Urged 


An intensified effort on the part of 
railroads to collect scrap iron, steel 
and other metals to meet mounting 
steel production needs was urged joint- 
ly last week by William T. Faricy, 
president of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, and James M. Hood, 
president of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association. 

“This campaign,” they said, “in- 
volves more than getting out what 
might be called the normal flow of 
scrap. which is done on most railroads 
with a promptness and thoroughness 
recognized by government authorities. 
It calls for extra effort to get out and 
turn in extra scrap such as obsolete 
materials, machines, fixtures and struc- 
tures.” 

The presidents of the two associa- 
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tions have sent their member roads a 
list of suggestions of places to look for 
mate?vials that are no longer of use in 
original form, but which are precious 
as the extra scrap steel mills must have. 
Besides obsolete machinery and equip- 
ment, the list includes inventory stocks 
of repair parts no longer needed be- 
cause of retirement of certain classes 
of steam locomotives, abandoned track- 
age, and potential dismantling projects 
such as old bridges. 

Mr. Faricy and Mr. Hood also recom- 
mended that each railroad set up a 
special inter-departmental committee 
with executive direction to expedite the 
search for scrap and to start it on its 
way to mills and foundries, where it 
may help produce the castings and the 
steel which the railroads themselves 
must have. 

The railroads are one of the main 
sources of high-grade scrap metals. 
During the last five years, they have 
turned in more than 20,000,000 tons of 
scrap, or 14.3 per cent of all iron and 
steel scrap obtained from all sources. 
During the same period, 9.4 per cent of 
steel output was allocated to the rail- 
roads or for use in the railroad supply 
industry. 


D.T.A. Conducts Survey 
Of Warehouse Facilities 


A survey of the nation’s public 
warehousing and storage facilities is 
being conducted by the Defense Trans- 
port Administration, Director H. K. 
Osgood of the agency’s Warehousing 
and Storage Division announced last 
week. 

The survey covers general merchan- 
dise, household goods, and _ cotton 
warehouses. It does not include re- 
frigerated warehouses and _ facilities 
used for bulk storage of commodities 
or other special purposes. 

Purpose of the survey, Mr. Osgood 
said, is to provide D.T.A. with infor- 
mation needed to enable it to present 
the industry’s needs to other govern- 
ment departments and agencies. It 
will also enable D.T.A. to plan for 
adequate storage facilities for defense 
purchases requiring space in the al- 
ready-tight public warehouse system. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended September 29 totaled 864,- 
573 cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on October 4. 
This was an increase of 263 cars, or 
0.03 per cent,.compared with the pre- 
vious week; a decrease of 15,613 cars, 
or 1.8 per cent, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year; and an 
increase of 206,445 cars, or 31.4 per 
cent, compared with the equivalent 
1949 week, when coal miners were on 
strike. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended September 22 totaled 864,- 
310 cars; the summary for that week, 
as compiled by the Car Service Divi- 


sion, A.A.R., follows: 





REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, September 22, 1951 


District 1951 1950 1949 
ee 142,264 149,089 121,082 
Allegheny ..... 171,483 174,525 122,319 
Pocahontas .... 67,708 65,650 20,426 
Southern ....:% 131,713 136,189 103,309 
Northwestern ... 151,633 146,022 129,669 


Central Western 134,411 134,729 118,743 
Southwestern .. 65,098 64,325 45,920 


Total Western 





Districts ..... 351,142 345,076 294,332 
Total All Roads 864,310 870,529 661,468 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 
products ..... 53,837 50,012 50,614 
Livestock ...... 16,112 14,563 15,529 
Me e0ueeves 158,319 164,286 36,075 
Ne ee 16,254 15,229 10,487 
Forest products 45,761 50,138 40,652 


re 
Merchandise |.c.1. 75,868 90,029 86,692 











Miscellaneous 411,359 403,186 362,121 
September 22 .. 864,310 870,529 661,468 
September 15 .. 850,812 866,658 743,022 
September 8 .. 732,908 751,449 623,962 
September 1 .. 829,391 851,841 703,934 


August 25 838,587 838,665 747.211 





Cumulative total 
8 weeks ...29,477,675 27,618,673 27,154,850 


Pooling Plan Approved 


Division 3 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved a 
pooling arrangement under which five 
railroads have been handling l.c.l. from 
New York to Miami, Fla. At the same 
time, the division found that operations 
under the plan since July 1, 1949, have 
been “without specific approval and 
authorization of the commission in vio- 
lation of section 5(1) of the act.” 

Parties to the arrangement are the 
Pennsylvania, the Richmond, Freder- 
icksburg & Potomae, the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the Seaboard Air Line, and 
the Florida East Coast. The case was 
docketed as No. 30717. 


N.P.A. Seeks To Break 
Log-Jam of C.M.P. Orders 


The National Production Authority 
has ruled that any unfilled order call- 
ing for third-quarter delivery of con- 
trolled materials which was not shipped 
by October 7 must be charged by a 
customer to his fourth-quarter C.M.P. 
allotment. The ruling, embodied in 
amendments to CMP Regulation 1, was 
described in an N.P.A. press release 
as “a decisive move to break the log- 
jam of undelivered orders for steel, 
copper and aluminum.” 

Previously, an authorized controlled 
material order accepted by a mill for 
delivery during the third quarter might 
be filled at any subsequent time and 
still be charged against a third-quarter 
allotment. The new ruling “is designed 
to assure acceptance and delivery of 
all orders placed against fourth-quar- 
ter allotments,” N.P.A. also said. 


A.A.R.’s Electrical 
Sections Consolidated 


The board of directors of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads has de- 
cided to consolidate into one section 
the existing Electrical Sections of the 
association’s Engineering and Me- 
chanical Divisions. The board’s action 
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was taken at its September 28 meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C. 

It is expected to “strengthen the 
association’s organization in view of 
the increasing use of electrical equip- 
ment on railroads,” the announcement 
said. It also explained that the sec- 
tions involved are those which “deal 
with électrically driven equipment and 
other, electrical installations used in 
the cénstruction, operating and me- 
chanital departments of railroads.” 


Increased Parcel Post Rates 
Became Effective October 1 


Increases in parcel post rates, 
which are expected to yield more than 
$100 million a year, became effective 
October 1. They are the increases to 
which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission gave its consent in a report 
issued last May. 

The additional $100 million would 
raise parcel-post revenues by about 25 
per cent—from about $400 million to 
approximately $500 million. However, 
the higher basis will leave parcel-post 
rates on general merchandise traffic 
below the Railway Express Agency’s 
charges on like traffic. (Railway Age, 
May 28, page 59.) 


Air Board Launches Probe 
Of “Irregular” Services 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has in- 
stituted an investigation of “the non- 
scheduled air services now performed 
by approximately 63 large irregular 
alr carriers which are temporarily au- 
thorized to conduct irregular and in- 
frequent air transportation of passen- 
gers or cargo, but not mail.” 

This was announced in a C.A.B. 
statement of September 21, which 
went on to explain that the scope of 
the investigation will include “all 
matters relating to and concerning 
non-scheduled air-transport operations, 

and whether or not there is a 
need for this non-scheduled transpor- 
tation in addition to and supplemental 
to the regular. air transportation 
performed by the scheduled air car- 
riers over specific routes.” 

The board’s latest previous investi- 
gation of non-scheduled air service 
was completed in 1946. The board be- 
lieves, as the announcement put it, 
that “it is now desirable to obtain cur- 
rent economic and other information 
concerning irregular air carrier oper- 
ations to assist in determining future 
policy with respect to this phase of 
American commercial air transporta- 
tion.” 


1.C.C. Publishes 
Rules for Passes 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued a 35-page booklet em- 
bodying its “Regulations to Govern 
the Forms and Recording of Passes.” 
The booklet, priced at 15 cents per 
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TO PERPETUATE THE MEMORY of 
David Clifton Ball, founder of Oakite 
Products, Inc., and chairman of its 
board at the time of his death last 
March, the company has established 
this award, in the form of a bronze 
plaque “‘to be presented annually to the 
member of the Oakite technical field 
organization who has rendered the most 
outstanding service to industry during 
the year” 





copy, is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

The commission order providing for 
consolidation of various outstanding 
pass regulations for issuance in the 
booklet was dated May 10, and the 
consolidated regulations became ef- 
fective July 1. The change, the com- 
mission’s order stipulated, would bring 
the regulations “into harmony with 
requirements of the Administrative 
Procedure Act as to the form of pub- 
lished regulations.” 


Ingersoll Quits Presidency 
Of Federal Barge Lines 


A. C. Ingersoll, Jr., has resigned 
from the presidency of the govern- 
ment-owned Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, operator of the Federal 
Barge Lines. Reports indicated that 
the resignation came after Secretary 
of Commerce Sawyer had rejected a 
proposal that the Barge Lines be sold 
to a group of its employees, including 
Mr. Ingersoll. 

The secretary’s letter accepting the 
resignation announced a policy of not 
considering sale to any present or for- 
mer employees of I.W/.C. “As you well 
know,” Mr. Sawyer said, “I, too, have 
had as a final goal the transfer of this 
enterprise from government to pri- 
vate operation under the conditions 
which the Congress has laid down. 
Meanw'iile, we are obliged to operate 
the line and this cannot be accom- 


plished successfully by employees who 
are giving their attention to the pos- 
sibility of winding it up. In order to 
make my position clear, I will not, as 
a matter of public policy, consider the 
sale of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion to any of its employees, past or 
present.” 

The Sawyer letter also announced 
the appointment of W. G. Oliphant 
as acting president of I.W.C. Mr. Oli- 
phant has been general traffic man- 
ager. 


Board Asks A.A.R. to Act 
In Oregon Car Shortage 


The Pacific Northwest Advisory 
Board, meeting in Yakima, Wash., has 
asked the Association of American 
Railroads to “take such emergency 
measures as will be effective in dis- 
tributing equipment” so that the 
equipment shortage on the Southern 
Pacific in the state of Oregon may be 
equalized with other sections of the 
country. The request was put in the 
form of a resolution and passed by the 
membership because the situation was 
so “severe” and because “steps were 
not taken sufficiently in advance to 
correct it.” 

Before over 200 shippers, receivers 
and railroad representatives attending 
the meeting, Owen Clarke, retiring 
chairman of the Washington Public 
Service Commission, criticized the in- 
creasing influence of government regu- 
lations in management of the ,rail- 
road industry. He deplored the plight 
of the railroads, in that they are not 
being permitted to manage their own 
property and affairs in a way that 
would insure proper return on invest- 
ment. 

E. W. Coughlin, manager of the 
Railroad Relations Section of the 
A.A.R.’s Car Service Division, urged 
shippers to make the most efficient 
possible use of existing equipment to 
help relieve the pressing demand on 
the car fleet. He said all possible steps 
were being taken to relieve the cur- 
rent shortage on the S.P. in Oregon. 

Lewis Pilcher, executive vice-chair- 
man of the A.A.R.’s Freight Claim 
Division told board members of 


(Continued on page 54) 





MORE NEWS ON PAGE 54 


Additional general news appears on 
page 54, followed by regular news de- 
partments, which begin on the following 


pages: 
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With a storage capacity of 70 tons of sand, this plant is 
almost fully automatic and can service all boxes of a diesel 
locomotive unit at one spotting on each track. Upper storage 
bin supplies sand by gravity 





A Clark shovel and hoist relieves the station attendant of 
a great deal of hard work when unloading a carload of sand. 
Equipped with a reversible clutch it pulls the shovel and its 
load to the unloading chute, is easily pulled back 


Now—An Automatic Sanding Plant 


New diesel-servicing facility built by the 
B. & L. E. at Albion, Pa., keeps supply of 
sand available at all times 


A sanding plant for diesel locomotives which needs 
only part of the time of one attendant, and which keeps 
sand available in the delivery hoses as long as there is 
any in the facility, has been built by the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie at Albion, Pa. Erected between two service 
tracks, the Albion plant can supply sand to all fill-up 
boxes on a locomotive unit at one spotting on each 
track, and can simultaneously service units on both 
tracks. 

The major components of this sanding station are a 
sand receiving-and-elevating unit, storage-bin units, and 
the delivery apparatus. The storage capacity of the 
plant is 70 tons of predried silica sand. 
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The receiving-and-elevating unit is housed in a small 
building. and includes an unloading chute, a hopper and 
screen, and a drum from which, by means of com- 
pressed air drawn from a terminal supply line, the sand 
is expelled and elevated in riser pipes to the storage 
bins. Unloading of cars is facilitated by a Clark shovel 
and reversible hoist. With this device the sand-station 
attendant merely has to pull the scoop shovel back from 
the car-door opening after the hoist has drawn it with 
a load of sand to the unloading chute. Whenever the 
shovel is stopped in its backward movement from the 
chute, an automatic clutch engages to tighten up the 
hoist line attached to the shovel, and to cause the shovel 
to be pulled to the car doorway. 

In flowing down the chute to the hopper above the 
drum, the sand passes through a fine-mesh screen, 
which culls out all debris and refuse that may have 
become mixed with the sand. The screen is cleaned 
when necessary. 

The sand drum holds about 28 cu. ft. of sand, or the 
equivalent of about 1.5 tons. Installed externally to its 
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The sand elevating drum is entirely automatic in its operation. 
It loads a 5-ton service bin and a 65-ton storage bin when 
a carload of sand is shipped to the plant, and it keeps the 
service bin refilled as long as there is sand 


side is a vertical pipe that joins the upper and lower 
ends of the drum, and which has an electric-eye control 
switch at its mid-length. This control and a timing 
device function when the drum is filled and the sand 
spills over into and fills the external pipe to block the 
beam of light of the electric-eye device. When this 
happens, a 3-in. inlet valve at the top of the drum is 
electrically caused to close, shutting off the delivery of 
sand from the hopper, and another electrically con- 
trolled air-operated valve at the top of the drum opens 
the air-supply line to build up pressure within the 
drum. In a matter of seconds the air pressure becomes 
sufficient to blow the sand from the drum through a 
riser pipe to one of two elevated storage bins. 

After the sand has been blown from the drum, the 
level of the sand within the drum’s external pipe lowers 
by gravity until the light beam again falls on the photo- 
electric cell of the electric-eye control. At this point 
the electric controls and timing device again take over. 
closing the air-supply valve, opening another valve to 
release the pressure within the drum, and opening the 
3-in. sand inlet valve at the top of the drum so that sand 
again flows from the hopper until the drum is full. 


Storage Facilities 


The two storage bins consist of a 5-ton bin mounted 
directly above a 65-ton unit. The 5-ton bin is the one 
from which the sand is delivered to locomotives. When 
unloading a car of sand first the smaller bin and then 
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Part of the electrical controls and timing devices that make 
this station automatic in operation. The case on the extreme 
left houses red warning signals that warn the station attend- 
ant when the plant is running out of sand 





The delivery hoses have sand valves that provide a 3-in. 
opening for the fast flow of sand 


the larger are filled. When the supply of sand in the 
5-ton bin becomes exhausted, it is refilled from the 
larger bin. In this operation the sand from the 65-ton 


bin flows back into the hopper and drum to be blown . 


into the small bin. 
Each bin has two electric diaphragm-type bin switches 
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installed on its side, one near the top and the other 
near the bottom, which are used to determine when the 
bins are full or empty and either to actuate air-operated 
valves accordingly or to flash a red signal within the 
unloading house. When the small upper bin has been 
filled, the weight of the sand on the upper diaphragm 
switch causes the air to be cut off and pressure released 
in the sand drum, resulting in the opening of the 3-in. 
valve at the top of the drum, thus causing it to be re- 
filled. Delivery of sand to the 65-ton bin is then started. 

Aside from unloading the sand from the car, all 
operations in the plant described up to this point are 
automatically controlled. Three movements of valves are 
made manually, one being that required when the 5-ton 
bin has been filled with sand and the need arises to fill 
the 65-ton bin, and two others being required when 
both bins have been filled. These manual movements, 
however, are only made when a car of sand is being 


unloaded. 
Filled Station Is Fully Automatic 


The discharge riser pipe from the sand drum diverges 
into two riser pipes. One of these leads to the 5-ton 
bin, while the other leads to the top of the 65-ton bin. 
A shut-off valve has been installed near the point of 
divergence in each of these riser pipes. The operating 
stems of these two valves are so connected that, when 
one is in the “open” position, the other is closed. 

With the 5-ton bin filled and the sand drum also 





filled, but with the air pressure cut off, the station 
attendant manipulates the interconnected stems of the 
valves in the riser pipes, thereby automatically opening 
the air-supply valve to the drum, closing the valve in the 
riser to the 5-ton bin and opening the valve of the riser 
to the 65-ton bin. The sand drum then automatically 
goes through its cycles of being filled and discharging 
its sand contents to the 65-ton bin until all of the sand 
(50 tons) has been unloaded from the box car. The 
station attendant then again manipulates the stems of 
the valves in the risers and also opens a valve in a 4-in. 
line connecting the bottom of the 65-ton bin with the 
chute hopper. The attendant can then leave and the 
plant will function automatically. 

The upper storage bin supplies sand by gravity to 12 
delivery hoses, placed three on each side of each track. 
Each hose is fitted at its delivery end with a 3-in. sand 
valve that is opened and closed by an encasement ring. 

When the top storage bin is nearly emptied by with- 
drawals from the delivery hoses, the lower diaphragm 
switch in this bin is relieved of its sand pressure, caus- 
ing the upper bin again to be filled from the drum, 
with the supply being drawn from the 65-ton bin. 
When the sand level lowers to within two feet of the 
bottom of the large bin, the lower diaphragm switch of 
this bin flashes a red warning light in the drum house 
where the attendant, making his routine inspection, can 
observe it and order another car of sand. 

This sanding plant was designed and built throughout 
by the Ross & White Co., Chicago. 





Engineering Shortage 
Becoming Acute 


The dwindling supply of American 
engineers was termed “alarming” by 
a prominent body of engineers, educa- 
tors and industrialists during a convo- 
cation on September 28 in Stephen 
Foster Memorial on the campus of the 
University of Pittsburgh. The meet- 
ing was arranged by the Engineering 
Manpower Commission of the Engi- 
neers Joint Council and by the En- 
gineers Society of Western Pennsy]l- 
vania, through its president and act- 
ing chairman, G. A. Shoemaker, vice- 
president of the Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Company. 

The convocation was attended by 
some 600 representatives of industry, 
the engineering profession and college 
educators who came from 28 states, 
Canada and the District of Columbia. 

Pre-luncheon talks were delivered 
by A. C. Montieth, vice-president of 
the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, S. C. Hollister, Dean of Cornell 
University, M. H. Trytten of the Na- 
tional Research Council, and C. H. 
Brown, manager of engineering and 
manufacturing services of Eastman 
Kodak Company and chairman, E.M.C. 

An open forum in the afternoon was 
presided over by Mr. Shoemaker. The 
question and answer session was Con- 
ducted by the four speakers and Ad- 
miral Ben Moreell, president of Jones 


& Laughlin Steel Corp., former mem- important station, whether it be at 


ber of the Scientific Manpower Ad- 
visory Committee of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board and organizer 
of the Seabees; Dr. Douglas Brown, 
dean of faculty at Princeton Univer- 
sity and member of the committee on 
specialized personnel; and Dr. P. N. 
Powers, assistant to the president of 
Monsanto Chemical Company and for- 
mer secretary of the Scientific Man- 
power Advisory Committee. 

The talks, all strongly stressing the 
need for public recognition of the lack 
of engineering manpower, were opened 
by Mr. Montieth, who said that “the 
average American layman, in his com- 
placency, does not realize that more 
progress has been made in technologi- 
cal achievements in the past 50 years 
than in the previous 500.” He pointed 
out that the public does not under- 
stand that to maintain and to advance 
the national standard of living, more 
engineers and more _ scientifically 
trained men must be available. 

Dean Hollister showed on a chart 
that the 1951 need for engineers 
comes to 95,000 to satisfy industry and 
the military. But only 38,000 were 
graduated from colleges this year. 
Prospects indicate that total engineer- 
ing graduates for some years to come 
will average less than 20,000 a year. 

Dr. Trytten stated that there should 
be a clear understanding of the need 
for properly trained people at each 


the front or rear and regardless of the 
type of training that may be neces- 
sary. “Similarly,” he added, “there 
needs to be a provision made so that 
those who serve in one position re- 
quired by the national interest be not 
stigmatized in comparison with others 
who serve in other capacities equally 
important to the national interest.” 

The engineering profession itself 
was called upon by Carey H. Brown 
to “broadcast” the facts as to the 
shortage of engineers and to dissemi- 
nate this information to their own lo- 
cal communities. “If America is to be 
the arsenal of democracy, we must 
out-design and out-produce our ene- 
mies,” he said. 

The military establishment was cau- 
tioned not to call those in critical en- 
gineering positions without due re- 
gard for the importance of their 
present service. Enlisted and officer re- 
servists whose training qualifies them 
as engineers should be used in assign- 
ments only engineers can fill. 

Simultaneously, industry was urged 
to use engineers in jobs in which en- 
gineers only are required, and not to 
hold young engineers in “interne” 
positions longer than necessary to 
qualify them. Finally, engineers 
should be moved to positions of maxi- 
mum responsibility, and released from 


positions not requiring engineering 


training. 
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Fig. 1—The first drawing on one-inch squared graph paper 
should show tracks, pits and openings in existing buildings 


Locomotive Maintenance 


and Cornfield Layouts 


By N. L. WALSH 
Transportation Divisions 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Outline of a method for adapting existing railroad facilities 
to the needs of diesel-electric locomotive maintenance 


W hat has a cornfield to do with a locomotive? 

The cornfield itself is remote, but the “cornfield lay- 
out” is very closely linked to providing the most efficient 
facilities for maintaining diesel-electric locomotives. 
This is a method of planning whereby models of equip- 
ment and machinery to be used are laid out, then 
shuffled around in order to develop the most practical 
and efficient means of using actual facilities. 

The wealth of experience now available enables the 
planning of a complete and ideal new maintenance shop, 
which is very desirable. However, the majority of rail- 
roads do not plan to start from the ground up, for only 
in certain cases is the desired land and capital avail- 
able. A railroad with existing steam power maintenance 
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facilities will endeavor to use equipment suitable to 
diesel-electric locomotive maintenance in a new or con- 
version facilities program. Few, if any, steam power 
maintenance shops are ail that might be desired from a 
diesel-electric locomotive standpoint. However, careful 
study on planning will often enable an operator to 
achieve satisfactory results in conversion at a reason- 
able cost and the “cornfield layout” serves best to illus- 
trate the changes to be made. 

The basic steps to effect a maintenance shop con- 
version program are: 

1. Prepare a sketch of existing buildings on half- or 
one-inch squared graph paper, using a quarter-inch 
scale. 
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2. Draw in present track, pits, openings and any 
permanent features of the building, bearing in mind 
that these may have to be changed to accomplish the 
desired result (Fig. 1). 

3. Decide which machinery will be retired and which 
will be utilized. Use quarter-inch scale models of both 
new and old machinery for determining the location of 
and space required by actual machines. Model loco- 
motives, work benches, track sections, etc., should also 
be used to determine clearances (Fig. 2). 

4. Draw around models in the layout and record all 
measurements (Fig. 3). 

5. Photograph the layout from various angles. 

6. Proceed with the conversion. 

This method of planning, long used in industrial plants 
to achieve optimum effciency, is applicable to railroad 
maintenance shops, and is practiced by the American 
Locomotive Company and General Electric Company 
when planning maintenance facilities. 


Necessity and Advantages of Planning 


The need for planned maintenance facilities becomes 
very apparent on examination of the work flow in an 
ordinary maintenance shop. Units waiting on a shop 
track for maintenance, or unreasonably delayed in the 
shop, represent idle capital, which is abhorrent to any 
railroad officer. Unequal distribution of labor and non- 
productive man-hours, which are the result of poor 
maintenance scheduling and inefficient facilities, can- 
not be condoned under present conditions and labor 
costs. 

Many advantages, such as availability and depend- 
ability, normally inherent in diesel-electric locomotives, 
are nullified because inadequate planning results in 
mediocre maintenance. The benefits that accrue from 
planned facilities include the elimination of non-produc- 
tive man-hours, adequate maintenance, faster turn- 
around, full utilization of facilities and consequent 
maximum return on investment. 

The need for planning conversion of existing facilities 
being realized, the factors involved that merit most 
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Fig. 2—Model loco- 
motives, work bench- 
es, etc., should be 
used to determine 
clearances 


consideration and which will determine the extent to 
which conversion is to. be made are: 

1. Financial status—This is an internal problem of 
the railroad concerned. 

2. Existing buildings ——These may be adapted to the 
maintenance of diesel-electric locomotives, if the expected 
life and condition of the buildings justifies their use for 
this purpose. The location of these existing buildings 
was usually determined by their strategic value in rela- 
tion to the railroad’s operation. It would. therefore, 
seem logical that since the railroad is currently operat- 
ing the same track probably with heavier traffic move- 
ments, they might still be in the best location, but this 
needs verifying. 

3. Condition of machines.—Often existing machinery, 
such as that normally used in maintaining steam motive 
power, is not entirely satisfactory for diesel-electric 
locomotive maintenance. There are obvious advantages 
in returning a large proportion of such equipment to 
the original manufacturer for rebuilding. With the 
easily replaceable sub-assemblies of diesel engines. only 
a minimum amount of machine work is involved in 
maintaining this part of the diesel-electric locomotive. 
Wheel lathes, boring machines, wheel presses. overhead 
cranes, air brake testing equipment, or any machinery 
for truck and chassis maintenance, should be retained 
if condition and life expectancy so warrant. 

4. Motive power.—The motive power involved should 
determine the amount of space and the number of 
tracks that will be used: (a) for regular trip inspections 
and maintenance; (b) for heavy or more lengthy main- 
tenance; and (c) for complete overhaul and rebuilding. 

5. Scope of repairs.—A clear-cut picture should be 
developed to determine the extent of repairs that will 
be undertaken: 

(a) It will probably be more economical to return 
heavy electrical apparatus to the original manufacturer 
for major repair rather than to install the expensive 
equipment and hire the specialized labor required to do 
this work on the premises. An exception to this would 
be found where there is a high load factor permitting 
full utilization of the specialized equipment and _per- 
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sonnel. It is possible to do a considerable amount of 
minor repairs on the premises without specialized ma- 
chinery. 

(b) Diesel engines used in locomotives lend them- 
selves to repair work without employing too much 
machinery. although specialized knowledge is required. 
The unit exchange plan, offered by locomotive manu- 
facturers, eliminates a considerable amount of processing 
in the maintenance shop and also makes a guaranteed 
product available for the use of the railroad. 

(c) Wheel turning and truck repair work do not 
present any problems in maintenance that differ from 
normal steam power repairs. 


Approaching the Ideal 


In laying out the shop, every effort should be made 
to utilize the equipment fully and incorporate those 
facilities that will reduce delays, thereby helping to 
maintain units efficiently. The maintenance shop is 
advantageously divided into three sections: (1) Pre- 
ventive maintenance and inspections, (2) heavy repair, 
and (3) auxiliary facilities, stores, office, etc. 

Through tracks with pits between the rails are desir- 
able for preventive maintenance. Depressed floors on 
either side of the tracks will make brake rigging and 
trucks readily accessible and provide the means for 
efficient maintenance. 

Elevated platforms on either side of the running 
maintenance tracks should be at locomotive platform 
height to permit rapid access to diesel engine rooms 
with minimum fatigue to the maintainers. Work benches 
on these platforms enable light repair work to be com- 
pleted without removing the defective apparatus to an- 
other part of the shop. Superelevated platforms are de- 
sirable for work on switcher locomotives with “in-line” 
type diesel engines. 

An overhead crane with a capacity of one ton will 
facilitate parts handling on the preventive maintenance 
tracks. Engine exhaust fumes can be eliminated from 
this section of the maintenance shop by installing ducts 
fitted with exhaust fans over the engine stacks. 

It is desirable to have the section of the shop devoted 
to heavy maintenance and engine rebuilding served by 
stub tracks, with the surrounding floor at track level. 

Wheel work can best be performed in. this heavy 
repair section. Such an arrangement would lend itself 
to use of a single overhead crane, with a capacity of 
approximately 30 tons, in removing diesel engines from 
a unit, handling trucks, or moving other heavy pieces 
of equipment. 

The machine shop should be near the heavy repair 
section and situated between the engine rebuilding por- 
tion of the building and that part where electrical 
repairs are undertaken. 

Experience has shown that the best location for 
stores is at the end of the heavy repair section and 
adjacent to the light maintenance tracks. Consideration 
should be given in planning the stores to arranging 
racks for the regularly required spares close to the 
parts dispensing counter. Heavier and less frequently 
required spares can be stored in the more distant 
section of the space allotted. It is desirable to have a 
proper indexing and record system to keep track of all 
material on hand in order to tabulate costs chargeable 
to maintaining any particular pieces of apparatus. 

The filter cleaning room may be located alongside 
the storeroom on the light maintenance section side to 
minimize movements on the part of maintainers when 
changing filters. 
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Fig. 3—Outlines of models are traced on the graph paper 


It is preferable to provide a separate air brake, fuel 
injector and pump room. Should the operation of the 


railroad warrant the purchase of lubricating oil in bulk, , 


proper storage facilities should be provided in the 
building together with the necessary oil reclaiming 
equipment. 

Staff facilities would normally include lunch and 
locker rooms. 

If possible, the whole building should be well illum- 
inated by natural light supplemented by adequate 
artificial illumination. Interior decoration should be 
given careful consideration, the color tones being chosen 
for maximum light reflection and the promotion of a 
cheerful atmosphere. This will lead to good housekeep- 
ing, which is conducive to good maintenance. A color 
scheme is desirable to identify the different piping 
arrangements in the building; oil, compressed air, 
water, etc. 


Maintenance Schedules 


The advantages of the most efficient installation can be 
nullified if scheduled maintenance is ignored. Proper 
schedules for each type of locomotive unit operated 
should be drawn up according to individual manu- 
facturers’ recommendations and adhered to as rigidly as 
possible. Service that is desirable for one type of unit 
is not necessarily applicable to another. Any unneces- 
sary maintenance or duplication of work should be 
avoided. Scheduled maintenance should incorporate a 
cost accounting system to evaluate labor and material 
charges against units to determine overall cost of opera- 
tion. 

Since a railroad’s income is derived from ton-miles 
of revenue freight and the maintenance shop’s job is 
to provide the dependable and efficient means of mov- 
ing tons x miles at minimum cost, shop planning has 
much to do with operating at a profit. 
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The “Andalucia Mail’ leaving Atocha station, Madrid, on 356-mile run to Seville 


New Equipment and Supplies... 


First Aid for the Spanish Railways 





American loan will help rehabilitation of 
overworked 8,000-mile state-owned system 


{Recent announcement* by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, D. C., of a credit of $714 million to the 
Spanish National Railways indicates that further progress 
will be made in the modernization of the run-down 
railroads forming the system operated by the Spanish 
government. Reconstruction was begun in 1941, and in- 
cludes a program for the purchase of some $70 million 
in new equipment, most of which will be imported. 
According to the Export-Import Bank, these outside 
purchases are about two-thirds complete. The $714 
million credit will finance purchase of $1.3 million of 
rails and accessories, $1.2 million of signaling equip- 
ment, and $5 million of locomotives (chiefly electric) 
and electric substation equipment.—EpDITOoR ] 


Susie is a square-shaped country, from which a strip 
on the west has been hewn to make Portugal. Right in 
the middle of the square is Madrid, the capital, the 
nerve center and the hub of the railroad network. From 
this hub, like spokes of a wheel, radiate all the principal 
main lines. 

First in importance is the 400-mile stretch from 
Madrid to Irun on the French border. This is the route 
of the luxurious “Sud Express,” which leaves Madrid 
at 9:35 p.m. and reaches Paris in 26 hours, a run of 
906 miles. There is a delay of an hour or so at Hendaye, 


* Reported in Railway Age August 20, page 75. 
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the French customs station, where there is a change of 
trains. The Spanish gage is 5 ft. 6 in., whereas the 
French is standard (4 ft. 84% in). 

The route next in importance is the 426-mile run 
between Madrid and Barcelona, Spain’s chief manu- 
facturing city. Each has a population of about 800,000. 
There are four passenger trains each way daily, the 
most popular being the “Catalan Express,” leaving 
Madrid at 7:00 p.m. and due at Barcelona at 10:00 a.m. 

The other spokes of the wheel are of relatively less 
note. They radiate from Madrid west to Portugal; 
north to the seaports of Bilbao, Santander, Gijon, and 
Corufia; east to Valencia and Alicante on the Mediter- 
ranean; and south, through Cordoba and Seville, to 
Cadiz on the Atlantic. There is also a line to Algeciras, 
opposite Gibraltar, and to Malaga and Almeria. The 
distance to these ports from Madrid varies between 250 
and 516 miles. 

In addition to these main spokes in the wheel there 
are various connections; these almost invariably are 
secondary lines. Exceptions are the long stretch across 
northern Spain from Irun, through Zaragoza, to Barce- 
lona; and the busy 230-mile line along the beautiful 
Mediterranean coast connecting Barcelona with the 
orange groves of Valencia. Another exception, better 
known to Americans, is the 178-mile line from Seville 
to Granada, via Bobadilla. This small town is a major 
railroad junction, where trains from north, south, east 
and west stop for breakfast, lunch and dinner. 

On these southern lines most of the orthodox steam 
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The daily “fish train’ for Madrid being iced before departure from Algeciras 


trains have been replaced by diesel or gas-electric rail- 
cars built in Italy, mostly by Fiat. They are comfort- 
able and attractive, and painted blue and white. 

None of the trains attains any great speed—too many 
mountains, curves and grades. Nearly every passenger 
train is uncomfortably crowded, evidence of need for 
more trains and more equipment. Spain got a late start 
in railroad construction. The first real start was made 
in Barcelona, then (1843) a city of 150,000 people with 
thriving manufactures. A shipowner, Miguel Biada, who 
had traveled extensively and was greatly impressed with 
the railroads in the United States, formed a company 
and obtained a concession to build from Barcelona to 
Mataro, 18 miles. The contract was let to a British firm: 
work started shortly thereafter, with no great difficulties 
other than a 500-foot tunnel and one bridge over a 
small river. Four locomotives were brought from Potts 
and Jones in England, together with 62 passenger and 
34 freight cars. With intense excitement the line was 
opened in October 1848. This first line in Spain was 
built with private capital and did not encounter the 
vexatious delays suffered by later projects which were 
dependent upon government financing. 


Weird Regulations 


After several years’ delay, and with government aid, 
Spain’s second line was built from Madrid 31 miles 
south to Aranjuez, the summer residence of the royal 
family. Started in 1844, this second railroad in Spain 
was opened to traffic in February 1851. 

Many were the weird regulations promulgated by the 
early railroads. Here’s one translated literally from the 
first rules of the Madrid-Aranjuez line: “If, unfortun- 
ately, in a moment of fear or apprehension, passengers 
should jump out of the carriage window while the 
train is in motion, they should at least jump with all 
their force so as not to land under the carriage or on 
the rails.” 

This late start in Spain was followed by great activity 
in railroad building, especially from 1880 to 1910. 
Small roads were pieced together, nearly always con- 
necting Madrid with the seaports. On all these lines 
rugged mountains were encountered that meant heavy 
grades, many tunnels, sharp curves. 

Since the original roadbeds were surveyed, the coun- 
try has never had either sufficient wealth or traffic to 
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Electric-powered transfer platforms save switching at Madrid 
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The station, yards and 
enginehouse at Cadiz 
are typical of Spanish 
railroad facilities 


bear the tremendous costs of straightening lines or easing 
grades. This is what has been retarding any great rail- 
road modernization in Spain. 

From 1936 to 1939 came the Spanish civil war, in 
which were destroyed many bridges and tunnels and 
about one-third of the locomotives and rolling stock. 
Private capital could not be found to undertake renova- 
tion and modernization. 

In 1941 the government assumed ownership of all 
the main lines and a few of the lesser lines. The “Red 
Nacional de los Ferrocarriles Espafioles” (“Red” means 
network—nothing to do with Russia!) was formed and 
now operates under the Ministry of Public Works. It 
is known as RENFE and this lettering appears on motive 
power and rolling stock. RENFE now runs the whole 
main system of Spain, comprising about 8,000 miles of 
railroad, with 1,096 miles of double track and 2,000 
miles of sidings. There are 1,415 bridges and 795 tun- 
nels. This is in a country about twice the size of Colo- 
rado, with a population of some 28 million. 


Narrow-Gage Lines 


The state also owns some 500 miles of narrow-gage 
lines. In addition, Spain has 75 small narrow-gage 
railways privately owned and mostly industrial in char- 
acter. They have a total length of nearly 3,000 miles. 
Electrification has not gone very far, but in the north, 
where hydroelectric power is available, some 400 miles 
of electrified railroad are in operation. 

RENFE has 2,701 steam locomotives of all sizes and 
ages. Maintenance on the motive power is excellent and 
there are many engines doing their daily job that were 
built in England, Belgium and Germany forty and more 
years ago. Many of the larger engines are 4-8-2’s and 
2-8-2’s. 

There is urgent need for at least 200 new locomotives, 
especially to maintain such services as the daily fish 
train, in one or two sections, which makes the 460-mile 
run from Algeciras to the capital. These fish trains 
leave various ports every night to help feed the people 
in Madrid and other cities in mid-Spain. The small 12- 
and 20-ton freight cars are iced by hand on sidings that 
run out on the fish piers. 

Not only fish, but most other food stuffs have high 
priority on Spanish railroads. In order to distribute 
the carefully rationed food supplies of the country, these 
trains have a right-of-way similar to our own hotshot 
freights. For products not on the priority lists, however, 
the freight service is slow and uncertain because of the 
lack of sufficient rolling stock. Ordinary shipments be- 
tween the great centers of Madrid and Barcelona some- 
times take three or four weeks. 

RENFE operates 67,251 freight cars, of which 36,000 
are box cars. The majority are the 12- and 20-ton four- 
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wheel cars. The authorities say that several thousand 
new freight cars are needed desperately. In a recent 
year RENFE received only 116 new freight cars and 
was obliged to scrap 886. Nevertheless, the system is 
hauling more freight than ever, the annual amount 
now being about 25 million tons. This is 90 per cent 
of all the freight carried by rail in Spain. 

Passenger service is hampered in a similar manner. 
RENFE has 2,736 passenger and 1,811 baggage cars. 
Many are of old design and construction and should 
be replaced. Passenger trains run at about 25 m.p.h. 
with the de luxe expresses averaging about 32. These 
speeds, however, could not be greatly increased even 
with new rolling stock and modern motive power, be- 
cause of the steep grades and the narrow curves. 

In order to alleviate these formidable difficulties to 
some extent, RENFE has, in the past few years, added 
78 electric locomotives and 126 gas-electric and diesel 
rail-cars to its roster. The system now carries nearly 
120 million passengers a year and has about 125,000 
people on its payrolls. 

Manufacture of railway equipment in Spain is now 
largely confined to the Bilbao area. Four or five firms 
are involved, the most important being the Euskalduna 
company, a large ship-building concern which entered 
the railroad field in 1924. The total production, however. 
falls far short of the country’s needs. In a recent year, 
for instance, these firms supplied some 20,000 tons of 
rail and built 50 locomotives and 775 passenger and 
freight cars. Their most noteworthy achievement seems 
to be the successful manufacture of motor rail-cars and 
electric locomotives. In addition to the building opera- 
tions, they repair a large amount of rolling stock. 

RENFE’s principal enginehouses and shops for major 
repairs on locomotives are situated at Madrid, Barce- 
lona, Valladolid and Malaga. These shops also work on 
passenger and freight rolling stock. The large freight 
classification yards are “Las Rozas” (Madrid) and at 
Venta de Banos, Alcazar, Barcelona, Seville and Cordoba. 
The most important passenger terminals are, of course, at 
Madrid and Barcelona. Madrid has two famous stations, 
the Norte for northern Spain and France, and the Atocha 
for the east, west and south. 

Atocha is a fairly modern station which has grown 
from the littke covered platform from which Madrid’s 
first train set forth in 1851. Here one sees passenger 
trains with first, second and third class coaches, diners 
and through Wagon-Lits sleepers. 

There is always a good head-end business with four or 
five express and mail cars. On another track, a shorter 
local will arrive, perhaps from Toledo, and one of the 
blue and white rail-cars will whiz away for Guadalajara. 

The American-built Talgo train was on the Burgos 
run from Norte station for a while and recently made 
an official trial trip west to Lisbon. 
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Railroad Purchases Reach 


$2,065,770,000 in Seven Months 


Purchases by domestic railroads of all types of materials 








during the current year’s first seven months totaled 
$2,065,770,000, an increase of $584,118,000, or slightly 
more than 39.4 per cent, over the $1,481,652,000 of 


purchases in the comparable period of 1950. In the Equipment** 
first seven months of 1951, commitments for purchase: Rail 
Crossties 


of rolling stock aggregated $709,163,000, an increase 
of $164,654,000 over similar commitments in the first 
seven months last year. Purchases in all other categories 
also were higher in the first seven months of 1951 than 


in the equivalent 1950 period. 


July purchases totaled $209,324,000, which included 
$22,326,000 in equipment commitments to buy 2,417 
freight-train cars and 49 diesel-electric locomotive units. 


Other Material 


Fuel 


Grand Total 


Total from Manufacturers 


July 
(000) 
$22,326 

9,339 
9,624 
123,848 


$165,137 
44,187 


$209,324 


1951 RAILWAY PURCHASES* 


Seven Months Seven Months 


Totals 1951 
(000) 
$709,163 
58,511 
53,095 
880,024 


364,977 


$2,065,770 


Totals 1950 
(000) 


$1,149,787 
331,865 


$1,481,652 


*Subject to revision 
**Amount placed on order 








July ‘51 Compared to 
Other Julys (000) 
Year Ant. 


July ‘51 Compared to 
Other Julys (000) 
Year _Amt. 


July ‘5i Compared to 
Other Julys (000) 
Year Ant. 9 


July “51 Compared to 
Other Julys (000) 
Year _ Amt. 


644 


} 


*Subject to revision. 
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JULY* PURCHASES OF MANUFACTURED GOODS (Excl. 


% Change 


% Change 


% Change 


Month 


July ‘51 Compared to 
Other Months ‘51 (000) 
_ Amt. % Change 


763 


JULY* PURCHASES OF RAIL 


Month 


July ‘51 Compared to 
Other Months ‘51 (000) 
Amt. % Change 


9339 


JULY* PURCHASES OF CROSSTIES 


Month 


AA 
y 


ty 


JULY* PURCHASES OF OTHER MATERIAL 


Month 


July ‘51 Compared to 
Other Months ‘51 (000) 


Ant. % Change 
¢ 6495 {40 
& 27) 4. 9 
at 
/ | =- 5 
—'51- } 
PA he T 
a iA iste 
Q ra —— 
- 12 
8,638 + 11 
9624 


July ‘51 Compared to 
Other Months ‘51 (000) 
_ Amt. % Change 


Equip. & Fuel) 


Year 


1946 
1947 
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Seven Months Totals ‘51 
And Other Years (00u) 


Seven Months Totals ‘51 
And Other Years (000) 


Ant. % Change 
b 42,648 + 37 
29, 866 7 % 
19 683 
2,186 - 12 
68,259 — | 
8 506 a ae 
8,511 


Seven Months Totals ‘51 
And Other Years (000) 


Amt. % Change 

$ 40.647 + 3] 
50,428 + 5 
57,092 7 
42 869 + 24 
520)3 a 
31,89] + 6 
53,095 


Seven Months Totals ‘51 

And Other Years (000) 

Amt. % Change 
+ 81 
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July ‘51 Compared to 


Other Julys (000) Other Months ‘51 (000) 
Year Ant. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year 
194 $ 47,049 6 Jan. $ 62.24 - 29 4 
1946 50,270 12 Feb. 51,592 
4] 49 404 1] Mar. 8 aD 4 
948 68,01] 5 Apr. — 16 4 
440 7 104 ) May 5 Be 94 
950 42°97] 3 June 851 
44 187 187 


July ‘51 Compared to 


Other Julys (000) Other Months ‘51 (000) 
Year Ant. % Change Month Ant. % Change Year 
1945 $131,027 + Jan $194,632 - 4 4 
1946 132,455 Feb. 174,769 f 
1947 155,273 Mar 204,106 9 
1948 178,468 Apr. 203,295 19 
1949 129,010 5 May 200,064 — 
1950 13 4753 39 June 192,743 
195] 186,998 July 186,998 


JULY* PURCHASES OF FUEL 
July ‘S51 Compared to 





JULY* TOTAL PURCHASES (Excl. Equip.) 
July ‘51 Compared to 





Seven Months Totals ‘51 


And Other Years (C00) 


Ant. y Change 
379,26 
486,149 -2 
66,529 
331,865 + 10 
64977 


Seven Months Totals ‘51 


And Other Years (000) 


Ant. % Change 
$899,884 + 5) 
RAR S a 
90,523 - 24 
246,605 +t 
097,29 5 edna 24 
937,143 + 45 
356,6 





JULY* INVENTORIES OF RAIL 


July ‘51 Compared to 
Other Julys (000) 


July ‘51 Compared to 
Other Months ‘51 (000) 


JULY* INVENTORIES OF SCRAP 


July ‘51 Compared to 
Other Julys (000) 


July ‘51 Compared to 
Other Months ‘51 | 000) 





Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 

July 1, 1945 $25,213 + 50 Jan. | $38,278 — | 
1946 22716 + 6 Feb. | 40702 — ji 
1947 26536 + 43 Mar. | 133757 — 14 
1948 30837 +2 Apr. 1 41880 — 10 
1949 36486 + 4 May 1 2416 — 1] 
1950 37542 + | June | 41,246 — 
19 37,821 July 1 7821 


JULY* INVENTORIES OF CROSSTIES 


July ‘51 Compared to July ‘51 Compared to 
Other Julys (000) Other Months ‘51 (000) 


Year Ant. we ieage Month Amt. % oe ip 

uly 1, 1945 67,450 34 Jan: A $83,804 + 
1946 76,000 + 19 Feb. 1 88,036 + 
1947 88686 + 2 Mar, | 1,40 at 
1948 82143 +1] Apr. 1 87.624 + 3 
1949 96,167 — 6 May ] 2,27 — 2 
1950 9 ) 779 “ June | 839,287 + | 
1951 90,524 July 1] 10,524 


JULY* INVENTORIES OF OTHER MATERIAL 


July ‘51 Compared to July ‘51 Compared to 
Other Julys (000) Other Months ‘51 (000) 


Year Amt. % Change Month _ Amt. Pe, 
ily 1945 $450,773 + 49 an. | $526,86 

1946 45650 +4 Fe 549) 154 2 2? 
1947 553,228 + 2] Mar. | 67592 + 18 
1948 610025 + | Apr. | 603,574 +11 
1949 623,281 + 7 May 1 624097 + 7 
1950 520334 +2 June } 649,055 + 3 
1951 669,550 July 669,550 


*Subject to revision. 
tAll total inventory figures taken from 1I.C.C. statement M-125 for 
the month indicated. 


Year Amt. % Change Meat Amt. % Change 
July 1, 1945 $ 9,494 t 92 18 260 oa 
1946 11,036 +65 Fe eb. | 20,238 ] 
1947 9,239 - 97 Mar 9 887 
1948 +210 8 Apr 87715 
1949 16, 119 May 
195 13.04 4C Ju x see 
195] 1822] July 


JULY* INVENTORIES OF FUEL 


July ‘51 Compared to July ‘51 Compared to 
Other Julys (000) Other Months ‘51 (000) 


Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
ly 1, 1945 $53,708 + Jan. | $58,612 + 
1946 4469 F, 59407 + > 
1947 5656 Mar 63.35 a 
1948 } Apr 62,299 r 3 
1949 81,56 2 M 63,267 - 
195 191]; 62 405 ae. 
10% 6294 4 


JULY* TOTAL INVENTORIESt 


July ‘51 Compared to July ‘51 Compared to 
Other Julys (000) Other Months ‘51 (000) 


Year Amt. 7o Change Month Amt. % Change 

July 1, 1945 $ $6 506,6 “a [795819 -+- 7] 
1946 610.948 1. 44 coh 757437 <« -- 16 
1947 +254 Mar 785,987 + 12 
1948 821,161 Apr 314152 + 8 
1949 cA 36 A Aone QA) 56 Te 5 
1950 71081 y 260.38 a 
9 6 y 880,060 





“Most everything these days costs more than it did be- 
fore World War II — and a lot of things cost more than 
they did even two years ago. . 

“Because so many of these things are hauled by rail, the 
question might be asked, ‘What have railroad rates had to 
do with rising prices?’ Of course railroad rates have gone 
up — but they did not start to go up until long after most 
other prices had risen substantially; they have gone up 
far less, on the average, than prices generally; and today, 
they represent an even smaller fraction of prices than they 
did before World War II started. 

“As a matter of fact, the railroads themselves have had 
the same sort of cost-of-living problem — for in the years 
since 1939 the wages and prices which they must pay to 
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carry on operations — and to provide the new cars and |o- 
comotives, and the expanded facilities necessary to meet 
the needs of the nation have increased more than twice 
as much, in percentage, as the prices at which they sell 
their transportation services. 

“Indeed . . . the prices and wages railroads must pay 
have gone up so much that to produce this year’s transpor- 
tation will cost the railroads nearly a billion dollars more 
than it would if the wages and prices of mid-1949 still 
prevailed. 

“This gives some idea of how prices have kept on going 
up in the period since 1949 . . . It shows another thing, too 
— that increases in railroad freight rates are a result of 
inflation — and not a cause.” The Railroad Hour. 
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DIESELS 


Down in Dixie 


Seaboard Air Line builds up a large fleet of 
motive-power units to increase flexibility 
of operation and speed of service 
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The last of the steam locomotives leave the South Florida 
division of the Seaboard as it becomes completely dieselized 


F or some years, the Seaboard Air Line has been con- 
ducting an aggressive and successful campaign for locat- 
ing industries along its lines. Service has been one of 
the inducements offered prospects, and one of the prime 
implements in achieving this has been the Seaboard’s 
steadily increasing fleet of Diesels. This railway now has 
a fleet of 395 diesel units. This modern power has also 
rendered valuable service in meeting demands made on 
the Seaboard by the preparedness program. 

Of the six operating divisions of the Seaboard, the 
South Florida division has been completely dieselized: 
all trains on the North Florida division also are operated 
with diesels, except during the height of the winter 
tourist and perishable-shipping season; the Alabama 
division is entirely dieselized, except for a short distance 
on its east end, between Vidalia and Savannah. The 
three northern divisions (the Virginia, Carolina and 
Georgia) have numerous diesel units operating over 
them. 

Except during the height of the winter tourist season, 
all Seaboard passenger trains are operated with diesels. 
The first diesels on the Seaboard were those on the 
streamlined “Silver Meteor.” Since that time, the pass- 
enger diesel fleet has grown to the present 63 units, 
of which 60 are of 2,000 hp. and 3 of 1,000 hp. All 
are assigned on an interdivisional basis. 

The road freight diesels are also assigned on an inter- 
divisional basis. The units of 3,000 hp. and 1,500 hp. 
are used principally in hauling the fast trains of perish- 
ables from Florida to northern destinations. By far the 
largest segment of diesel ownership of the Seaboard 
consists of road-switchers (1,500 and 1,600 hp.). There 
are 192 of these in operation. All except three of the 
65 yard-switchers that make up the rest of the fleet are 
of 1,000 hp. 

The South Florida division, which includes trackage 
south and west of Waldo, Coleman, and Alcoma, all in 
Florida, has 637 miles of line. It has been completely 
dieselized since June 3, 1950, when the last of the road- 
switchers was delivered. Since this division is in south- 
western Florida, there is no overhead traffic. The bulk 
of the originated traffic consists of phosphate rock, lime 
rock, cement, forest products, citrus fruit and vegetables, 
loaded at numerous locations and assembled into north- 
bound trains at Tampa or Plant City. Exceptions are 
the train load~ movements confined entirely to the 
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Seaboard diesels pile up a large percentage of utilization 
as operating methods are adjusted to their flexibility 


division, consisting of phosphate rock for coastwise or 
export shipment, handled from the mines to the elevators 
at Tampa and Port Boca Grande, and clay and lime- 
stone from quarries to a large cement plant at Tampa. 
The road-switchers are ideally adapted both to the 
geography and the traffic of the division. 

The South Florida division comprises a variety of 
lines. It has the southernmost segment (Coleman to 
Tampa, 79 miles) of the Seaboard’s main line between 
Richmond, Va., and Tampa. This section is coordinated 
with the North Florida division for through operations 
in that both North and South Florida division crews 
operate through between Jacksonville and Tampa under 
joint seniority. The division also has a long line in 
western Florida, extending from Waldo through Gaines- 
ville to Sulphur Springs, 148 miles, which produces 
phosphate rock, lime rock, clay, forest products and 
some citrus and vegetables. An east-west line between 
Valrico and Alcoma, 52 miles, with numerous branches, 
serves the phosphate rock mines and processing plants 
that have been built close to the mines in recent years. 
It also serves several large citrus canning, processing 
and packing plants. The subdivision between Plant City 
and San Carlos, 118 miles, also serves phosphate and 
citrus territory. The line to the phosphate elevator at 
Port Boca Grande leads off this subdivision at Hull: 
it is 39 miles long. 

Tampa Bay is encircled by a line from Tampa to St. 
Petersburg, 55 miles; the Elfers branch extends for 23 
miles from the “St. Pete” line, and still another line 
between Durant and Venice, via Sarasota, 70 miles, 
completes the division. The last three lines serve numer- 
ous citrus plants and there is a large chemical plant on 
the Elfers branch as well. 

With the complete dieselization of the South Florida 
division, changes have been made in operating methods 
to take advantage of the new tool in promoting efficiency. 
On the main line through passenger and freight trains 
are operated with diesels having long runs. The 3,000 
hp. freight locomotives operate through between Tampa 
and Jacksonville and are assigned from a pool for 
operation south and west from Jacksonville. The rating 
between Coleman and Tampa for steam engines was 
3,500 tons—now two of the 3,000 hp. diesels take trains 
of 10,000 tons, sometimes more, of phosphate north 
over this line. 
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Only local service is operated on the Waldo line but 
connections are made with the main line for fast service 
to and from the Gainesville area. On this line, the diesels 
are operated through between Tampa and Waldo, mak- 
ing a daily round trip of 314 miles. Instead of laying 
over at Waldo overnight, these units make turn-around 
runs on the North Florida division of either a round 
trip between Waldo and Ocala (180 miles) or between 
Waldo and Baldwin (150 miles). 

Mulberry, between Tampa and West Lake Wales, is 
the center of the phosphate rock mining industry. At 
Ridgewood, between Mulberry and Bartow, a summit is 
crossed requiring a grade of 0.7 per cent in each direc- 
tion. One of the road-switchers can handle 3,200 tons 
over this hill, as against 4,000 tons elsewhere on this 
line. To avoid cutting tonnage, an additional road- 
switcher cuts into the eastbound trains at Mulberry, 
assists them over the hill to Bartow, and returns as a 
helper on a west-bound train. During the time when it 
is not on the road, this diesel performs switching serv- 
ice at Mulberry. 

Diesel passenger units are also operated in the same 
flexible manner to obtain the greatest mileage. The unit 
that brings in train No. 7 from the north makes a round 
trip of 174 miles on a passenger train between Tampa 
and Venice, then takes No. 8 north. Train No. 1 arrives 
at Tampa with two diesel units. One of these continues 
to St. Petersburg with No. 1, after the Tampa sleepers 
and some of the head-end equipment have been cut off, 
and returns to Tampa with No. 2. Meanwhile, the other 
unit makes a 245-mile round trip to Boca Grande with 
a passenger train, returning in time to consolidate with 
the first unit to take No. 2 north. 

The large coaling station at Tampa has been dis- 
mantled, as well as smaller coaling facilities at other 
points. Because the phosphate mines are scattered, sev- 
eral branch lines had to be built to serve them. One of 
these branches recently had to be moved approximately 
a mile to the west of its original location when it was 
discovered that it had been built over a particularly 
rich phosphate deposit. This heavy, short-run traffic 
formerly required a great deal of hand-coaling of loco- 
motives under steam operation and this expensive and 
time-consuming process has now been eliminated en- 
tirely. Several watering facilities at scattered points have 
also been eliminated, with attendant savings. 
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Letters from our Readers... 





Complimenting 
Our Bill Schmidt 


Micuican City, Ino. 
To THE Epiror: 

On September 13, 1951, William H. Schmidt, western 
editor of Railway Age, spoke before our club, 
which is comprised of people who are _ working 
in different phases of transportation and shipping in north- 
ern Indiana and southern Michigan. His talk on “Social- 
ized Transportation Compared to Free Enterprise” was 
splendid and was so well received by our organization that 
our program committee recommended that in addition to 
thanking Mr. Schmidt, that I write to Railway Age telling 
you of his exceptional ability in presenting transportation 
information and thanking you and Mr. Schmidt in behalf 
of all those who enjoyed his talk and information so much. 
Thanks to Railway Age for a speaker so abundant in in- 
formation, humor and speaking ability. 


FRANK R. HYER 
President, Michiana Traffic Club 


“Spontaneous” Employee 
Study Group on B. & O. 

CHICAGO 
To THE Epitor: 

In your editorial “Keeping People Apace with Improve- 
ments in Machines.” in the June 11 Railway Age, I was 
particularly impressed with the statement about an educa- 
tional program * . of spontaneous origin among employ- 
ees themselves — with no assistance by the management, 
and with no motive whatever except professional pride and 
the desire to excel.” 

Here in Chicago, Baltimore & Ohio and Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal railroad employees have had an educa- 
tional program in effect for almost five years. A group of 
employees who realized the advantages to be gained through 
group study of supervisory practices and procedures volun- 
tarily met in August 1946 and formulated plans for this 
program. 

The first formal meeting was held on September 16, 
1946, in a room provided by the management. At that 
meeting. officers comprising president, vice-president, sec- 
retary, treasurer and librarian were elected by majority 
vote and by-laws were drawn up. The term of officers is one 
year. Meetings are held in the evening, on the second 
Monday of each month, open to all employees, with buffet 
supper served free at 5:15 p.m. and business meeting 
following at 6 p.m. The average attendance at these meet- 
ings is 40. There has been continuous interest in the activi- 
ties, now in their fifth year. 


The organization is known as the Administration — Per- 
sonnel Management Study Group; it operates with the 


approval and encouragement of the management, but is 
entirely self-sustaining. There are no dues or charges. A 
fund-raising campaign by the membership every two years 
finances refreshment expenses. 

A mimeographed notice is mailed out to all points on 
the property in Chicago about ten days prior to the meet- 
ing date, setting forth the speaker and the topic. 

After the usual routine of reading minutes, the treasur- 
ers report and correspondence has been concluded, the 
guest speaker is introduced. During the group’s existence, 
speakers have represented all departments and occupations. 
In most cases, they have devoted their comments to opera- 
tion, to individual functions as employees or supervisors in 
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their respective departments, and to management relations 
with employees and office procedures. Each talk, is suc- 
ceeded by a question-and-answer session, which usually 
brings out additional pertinent information. 

We have had clerks and supervision — all the way to 
the top oficer — from every department address the group 
to give an insight on the activities and problems of the 
“little fellow” and the “big boss.” This has brought about 
a better understanding in the respective departments, as 
well as broadened the knowledge of employees in one de- 
partment about the functions of another. This has created 
a more cooperative spirit and has brought home forcibly the 
fact that, to be successful, all departments on the railroad 
must operate as a unit. 

The employees of the B.&O. in Chicago take pride in 
their organization and all who attend will attest that the 
knowledge gained by their attendance would be most diff- 
cult to gain by other means. Our activity has received 
considerable publicity and we have had guests attend from 
industries and other railroads who have been most favorably 
impressed. 

Officers for the current year are: 

President E. L. Reeves Trainmaster, B. & O. C. T. 


Vice-President R. J. Blagburn Gen. freight agent, B. & O. 


Treasurer E. F. Jusko Chf. clerk to gen. frt. agent, B. & O. 
ae 
Secretary A. J. Rosenke Chf. clerk, Capital Expend. Bureau, 
8. 64'S. <. 7. 
Librarian W. P. Finnegan Agent, B. & O. C. T. 
E. L. REEvEs 
President 


Administration-Personnel-Management-Study Group 


New Book... 


FUEL OIL MANUAL, By Paul F. Schmidt. Published by the 
Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette street, New York 13. 160 
pages, 6 in. by 9 in., bound in Fabrikoid. Price, $3.50, plus 
40 cents postage to Canada or overseas. 

Until recently the problems related to purchasing, stor- 
ing and using diesel locomotive fuel were very largely con- 
fined to securing fuel oil which met the specifications 
recommended by the builders. As the quantity of diesel 
fuel used by the railroads has increased, other demands 
for the so-called middle distillates, particularly for space 
heating, have also increased, and an adequate supply of 
fuel meeting the locomotive builders’ highly restrictive 
specifications is becoming less readily available. Modifica- 
tions of these specifications to increase available sources 
of diesel fuels are becoming desirable, and a thorough 
knowledge of liquid fuels by all having to do with their 
purchase and use, comparable with that long employed in 
the purchase of coal, is becoming necessary. 

The Fuel Oil Manual, while not specifically dealing with 
diesel fuel, covers the entire range of fuels obtained by 
refining crude oil. The treatment is non-technical, readily 
understandable and complete in its scope. The essentials 
of petroleum chemistry and refining processes are set forth 
briefly and various grades and types of fuel oil are de- 
scribed. A chapter is devoted to each measurable quality 
of fuel oils and in it the method of determination and the 
scale of its measurement are described. The last nine 
chapters are devoted to problems pertaining to storage and 
handling, including among those preheating of oils, samp- 
ling storage tanks, and the compatibility and stability of 
fuels when mixed in storage and the employment of addi- 
tives. 
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THE iron and steel industry faces a serious scrap 
shortage, growing more critical every day. . . . It will 
be impossible for producers to make the steel tonnages de- 
manded for rearmament and essential civilian needs, unless 
consumers cooperate by furnishing more scrap. . . Most 
desperately needed now is heavy industrial iron and steel 
scrap. . . . Keep the cobwebs from gathering at your 
own plant by turning in more of your own scrap today. 














The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


The steel industry is using all its resources to produce more steel, but it needs your help and 


needs itnow. Turnin your scrap, through your regular sources, at the earliest possible moment 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Oregon Car Shortage 
(Continued from page 37) 


freight claim prevention work being 


currently undertaken, stressing that 


which is being done in connection 
with specific commodities. F. M. Wil- 
son, assistant to the chairman of the 
Association of Western Railways, Chi- 
cago, told members of the importance 
of careful terminal switching and han- 
dling to avoid loss and damage. 

The board’s Transportation Com- 
mittee took time out to compliment 
the railroads of the area for the “ex- 
cellent manner in which the past sea- 
son’s grain crop was handled, making 
it the easiest harvest on record de- 
spite the large crop.” 


Whittemore Tells 
N. E. Board of RR Plight 


“Unless the drain on railroad rev- 
nues for services no longer sufficiently 
used by the public to pay their way 
is corrected, unless featherbedding 
practices of railroad labor are done 
away with, New England railroads 
will be forced to charge such high 
freight rates to maintain themselves as 
to increase the already heavy burdens 
which are a limiting factor in our 
operations,’ Laurence F. Whittemore, 
president of the.Brown Company, said 
in Bretton Woods, N. H., on Septem- 
ber 27. 

Addressing the New England Ship- 
pers Advisory Board on the first day 
of its two-day meeting, Mr. Whitte- 
more, a former president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
added: 


“I have been following with a great 
deal of interest the efforts of some New 
England railroads to rid themselves of 
unused and unneeded passenger service 
which public authority is forcing them to 
continue. It is just as much the duty of 
regulatory commissions to see to it that 
money is not wasted in this regard as 
it is to see that the public gets what it 
really wants. I have no qualifications in 
my statement when I say that it will be 
impossible for railroads to give freight 
shippers the service they must have until 
public authority insists that railroads do 
not waste money on little used and un- 
economical service. For one person who 
is benefited by such service there are 
thousands employed in industry whose 
chance of continued employment is de- 
creased by the waste of the freight ship- 
pers’ money entailed in continuation of 
service long outmeded and which the 
public has ceased to use.” 


Much Argument 


Mr. Whittemore said that, despite 
some “great local minds” who say 
railroads should spend millions of dol- 
lars for modern equipment for light 
operation, his knowledge of railroad- 
ing in New England has made him 
realize that only a few main lines in 
the region can maintain passenger 
service on an economical basis. There 
has been much argument, he contin- 
ued, about methods of figuring pas- 
senger losses and, while he holds no 
brief for any particular method, Mr. 
Whittemore said he was convinced 
that at least on northern New Eng- 
land railroads losses in branch line 
and commuter passenger service to- 
day are so great that freight service in 
the area is jeopardized and its cost 
tremendously increased; adding that: 

“T yield to no one in my regard for the 
great group of railroad men who man 
New England railroads. However, I feel 
their future is jeopardized by the insist- 
ence of their organizations on getting pay 
for work not performed. . . . The railroad 
men and women I know are too proud 
individually to accept money not earned 


and | feel that their real interest over 
the years is in the industrial advance- 
ment of the region and its economic 
health rather than in the immediate 
‘quick buck’ which they may get through 
labor agreements enforced on_ railroad 
management at the point of a sword 
through political pressure. The future of 
the industry and of all industries is 
threatened by such practices and no in- 
dividual can win in the long run if that 
continues.” 


Many Jobs Lost 


K. N. Merritt, vice-president of the 
Railway Express Agency, told the 
meeting that 40,000 expressmen have 
lost their jobs since 1946 as a direct 
result of competition from government- 
subsidized parcel post. Lashing out 
against government intrusion into in- 
dustry, Mr. Merritt said his company 
has lost 65 per cent of its business 
since 1946 to the government parcel 
post service, the losses of which, 
amounting to more than $100,000,000 
a year, are made up by taxpayers. 

Even the increase in parcel post 
rates effective this month will not 
meet operating costs, he said, pointing 
out that the law establishing parcel 
post stipulates it should be self-sup- 
porting. Stressing the need for passage 
by Congress of H.R. 3465, Mr. Merritt 
explained this bill would reduce 
weight and size limitations of parcel 
post shipments but would not effect 
any change in third and fourth class 
post offices, or rural or star routes, 
nor would there be any change in 
parcel post shipments of baby fowl, 
live plants, shrubs and agricultural 
commodities. Farmers and those living 
in smaller communities would not be 
affected. Passage of the bill would re- 
store shipping of goods to private 
channels, which will stabilize business 
and employment in that field, Mr. 
Merritt said. 

A recommendation by the legislative 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Among those attending the New England Shippers Advisory 
Board meeting at Bretton Woods, N. H., on September 27-28 
were, left to right: P. R. Goulette, general manager of the 
New Haven; H. E. Bixler, general superintendent, transporta- 
tion, Boston & Maine and Maine Central; William H. Day, 
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manager, transportation bureau, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, and chairman of the board; R. G. Henderson, freight 
traffic manager, Boston & Albany; Caleb R. Megee, vice- 
chairman, Car Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads; and Paul Miller, district manager, C.S.D. 
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Excessive piston travel in 
o'r brake cylinder uncovers 
Port, admits air to slack 
ao uster cylinder. 





It’s hard to see how 





Once you see a Westinghouse Type D 
Slack Adjuster torn down—you'll see 
why it stays on the job so long, with- 
out demanding attention from busy 
maintenance departments. 

There are only 5 operating parts. 
Each one is engineered by air brake 
men who know the importance of 
complete dependability and long, 
trouble-free service. There are no 
complicated mechanisms, no delicate 
parts. You don’t just trade one main- 
































AIR BRAKE es 
WILMERDING, PA. 
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tenance job for another when you install 
this equipment. 

Westinghouse Type D Slack Ad- 
justers are pneumatically powerea, 
fully automatic in operation, and main- 
tain uniform piston travel for the life 
of the brake shoes. The simple, posi- 
tive cycle of operation is diagramed 
below. Westinghouse Type D Slack 
Adjusters are easily applied to exist- 
ing freight cars. Basic design proved in 
many years of passenger car application. 
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DINING CARS ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 


TICKET OFFICES 


al Machines save us about*300,00(a 


-Southern Railwa syst 


“We use National Cash Registers in our Dining Souther 
Cars, Ticket Offices, and Freight Stations; and oe 
Laas . . . broader 

National Accounting Machines in our Account- to the p 


ing and Payroll Departments. 


“We estimate that our National Machines 
save us about $300,000 a year. This saving 
pays for these machines in approximately 13 


months.” ' 
O every 


s 
CrmeetT £. Rowe they au 
in'ormat 
P Informe 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM THE 





wa system 





Southern Railway System’s “National-ized” 
control is another striking example of the 
broadened application of National Machines 
to the problems of American business: 


1. MODERN NATIONAL CASH REGISTERS are, 
in fact, Sales-Accounting Registers. They give 
votection that saves money, plus informa- 
ion that makes money. 

They furnish integrated mechanized con- 
trol. They enforce the correct original entry 
on every transaction; then, as a by-product, 
they automatically provide vital classified 
information. 


2. NEW NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
has time-and-effort-saving features never 
before combined on one machine. On some 
jobs it does %% of the work automatically, 
and what it does automatically the operator 
cannot do wrong. 

It handles every kind of accounting job, 
including those requiring typed description. 
It can be kept in profitable use every hour 
of the day by switching it—in seconds—from 
one job to another. 

Concerns of every size and kind are profit- 
ing from National Systems. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 





Nationals pay for themselves out 
of the money they save. Let our 
local representative — a trained 
systems analyst—show what you 
can save with the National 
System adapted to your needs. 
Or write us at Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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Economical and Gast 


Steam Generation 


For eff purposes 


with the 
Ele4ca Automatic Steam Generator 


Push 2 controls and the generator operates automatically. 








It saves space and weight. 

Low investment cost. 

Quick installation. 

Steam is available in 3 minutes after generator is started. 

Dependable safety controls. 

Employs Controlled Recirculation...an advanced engineer- 
ing principle. 

It is built by a leader in the design and manufacture of steam 
generating equipment, whose name-plate is on many of 
the world’s outstanding and largest steam generators in 
public utility and industrial steam plants. 

If you want the best in automatic steam generators, you will 
specify ELESCO...a name that has dependably served the 
railroads for many years. 





THE 


SUPERHEATER (0., Ine. 


Division of 


a : NES! SOME: on ai. ; : ‘ 
COMBUSTION EXGAEERING-SUPERHEATER, INC. 
200 Madison Ave., NEW -YORK 16 ALD 
ding, CHICAGO N&kGS 
Montreal, Canada, THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, Ltd 
Representing AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
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(Continued from page 54) 

committee, headed by Arthur H. Fer- 
guson, manager of the Foreign Trade 
and Transportation Division of the 
Providence (R.I.) Chamber of Com- 
inerce, that the board go on record as 
favoring Senate bill S. 1603, was ap- 
proved. The bill, introduced by Sena- 
tor Johnson, Democrat of Colorado, 
would, the committee said, except 
when such action interfered with pro- 
duction of material needed by the 
armed forces, require administration 
of section 101 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 so as to provide steel 
and other materials for constructing 
not less than 12,000 new freight cars 
each month, as long as there are un- 
filled orders for not less than 48,000 
such cars; and not less than 400 new 
railroad locomotives each month, as 
long as there are unfilled orders for 
not less than 1,600 such locomotives. 
It would also require maintaining in 
good repair 96 per cent of freight 
cars and 90 per cent of locomotives 
owned by railroads subject to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. 


Bricker To File Report 
On Myers’ Group Hearings 


Senator Bricker, Republican of Ohio, 
expects to file shortly with the Senate 
a report based on last year’s extensive 
hearings on domestic land transporta- 
tion, conducted by a subcommittee of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

The report will highlight points 
brought out in the Senate hearings, 
and will “suggest areas that might be 
looked into” in the transport field. 
The hearings were conducted by for- 
mer Senator Myers, Democrat of Penn- 
sylvania, pursuant to Senate Resolution 
50. 

The chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee, Senator Johnson, Democrat of 
Colorado, is expected to go over the 
report with Senator Bricker before it 
is filed. This review had not been com- 
pleted as of October 3, according to 
members of the committee staff. 

As this issue went to press there’ was 
no indication of any proposed legisla- 
tion being introduced in conjunction 
with the report. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





Arthur I. Gibson has been ap- 
pointed manager of the newly formed 
sheet and strip division of the general 
sales department of United States 
Steel Supply Company. He was for- 
merly product representative for the 
company’s sheet and strip division in 
Pittsburgh. 


The Standard Railway Equip- 
ment Company is going ahead with 
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certain units of its long-range modern- 
ization and expansion program for its 
Hammond, (Ind.) plant, although the 
cost, under today’s conditions, may 
run somewhat higher than the original 
estimate of between $21%4 million and 
$3 million. The program anticipates 
an additional 150,000 sq. ft. of factory 
floor space plus greater utilization of 
present space through modernization. 


Orville F. Figley, Chicago dis- 
trict manager for United States 
Steel Corporation, has been named 
assistant to vice-president — _ sales. 
Keith P. Rindfleisch, Pittsburgh 
district manager, will come to Chi- 
cago to succeed Mr. Figley. Wesley 
N. Gordon, manager of the alloy di- 
vision, will succeed Mr. Rindfleisch. 


The Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration will undertake a $296,000.- 
000 expansion program extending be- 
yond 1953. Productive capacity will 
be increased by 50 per cent. A spe- 
cial meeting of stockholders in De- 
cember will be asked to vote on a 








William G. Polley (above), southern area 
special representative, has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager of the 
Acme Steel Company, with headquarters 
at Atlanta, Ga. Charles R. Lammers 
(below), succeeds Mr. Polley as southern 
area special representative at that point 








Edward T. Doherty, president and direc- 
tor of Apex Railway Products Company, 
has been elected chairman of the board, 
a newly created position 











proposal to increase the firm’s author- 
ized debt from $150,000,000 to $500,- 
000,000 in connection with the pro- 
gram. It is the company’s present in- 
tention to raise new cepital through 
sale of debt securities, of which the 
amount, type and time of issuance 
have not yet been determined. 


Leo F. Duffy, vice-president of 
the Youngstown Steel Door Com- 
pany, will join Apex Railway 
Products Company as president and 
director. Mr. Duffy was graduated 
from Corpus Christi College, Gales- 
burg, Ill, in 1916. After serving in 


the U. S. Army jn World War I, he 





Leo F. Duffy 


was employed by the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy in various engineering 
positions. In 1926 he joined the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company in 
their railroad sales division, leaving 
there in 1937 to go with Youngstown 
Steel Door. 


Donald Petersen has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
production of the Standard Railway 
Equipment Manufacturing Com- 
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How much more money will you lose here ? 


Your answer to that question depends greatly on how much 
more steam is wasted on your trains—this year and in winters 
to come. As you know, insufficient steam in cold weather 
is a major reason why trains arrive late. And late trains cost 
you dearly in overtime, in general overhead and—above all 
—in loss of passenger good will. 

Yet, much of this loss is completely unnecessary. Your wasted- 
steam problem can be corrected immediately —if you will in- 
stall Honeywell Car Heating Systems in your passenger cars! 
You see, Honeywell equipment saves up to 40% on steam 
—because it exposes only a short length of steam pipe in 
each caf to icy aif. 


Moreover, Honeywell Systems are much simpler in con- 
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struction. This greatly cuts down on heating inspection and 
maintenance, virtually ends your frozen pipe problem. And 
Honeywell e/ectronic thermostats keep your passengers much 
more comfortable—because they provide really accurate and 
reliable temperature control. 

Sound good to you? Then why not get a// the facts on 
what Honeywell Car Heating Systems can do for your 
railroad. Call your local Honeywell office today. Or write 
Honeywell, Dept. RA-10-190, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell ~— 
Fats we Contiols 
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pany, with headquarters in Chicago. 
He will direct all manufacturing acti- 
vities at the company’s plants in 
Hammond, Ind., New Kensington, Pa., 
and Lachine, Que. Mr. Petersen came 
to Standard from Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel, where he spent five years in the 





Donald Petersen 


Gary works and in Pittsburgh, later 
being on the staff of the vice-president 
in charge of industrial relations. He 
joined Standard Railway in 1944 as 
assistant to the president, and since 
that time has had an active manage- 
ment role in production and opera- 
tions. He was elected assistant vice- 
president a year ago. 


Arthur J. Doyle and James D. 
Ryan have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Camel Sales Company, 
wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Youngstown Steel Door Company, 
and Emmett P. Dowling, Jr., has 
been elected assistant vice-president of 
‘Camel Sales, all as announced in 
Railway Age, October 1, page 140. 





Arthur J. Doyle 


Mr. Doyle began his career as 
draftsman for the Erie in 1929 and 
joined the Advisory Mechanical Com- 
mittee in 1930. He joined Youngs- 
town Steel Door in 1937 as a drafts- 
man and in 1941 was promoted to 
sales engineer. In November 1944, he 
was elected assistant vice-president. 
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~ How much money are you losing here? 


When you see open windows in your building during the heating season, 
you're wasting fuel—as much as 20% per year! You're overheating parts of 
your buildings in order to keep the other parts comfortable. 

Such losses are often caused by failure of worn-out heating controls to 
operate properly. If that’s true in your case, there’s an easy way to mod- 
ernize your control system. Simply replace your old instruments one or 
two at a time—out of your maintenance budget! No need to ask for a 
special appropriation, no need to make structural changes! And the savings 
in fuel should quickly pay for the new equipment. 

For a free survey of your heating control needs, call your local Honeywell 
office. Or write Honeywell, Dept. RA-10-190, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


HONEYWELL 


Honeywell 
Foul i Coutiols 
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Mr. Ryan began his business career 
with Lawrence Stern & Co. as a bond 
salesman. In 1928 he joined the Ryan 
Car Company as a mechanic and later 
was appointed general manager and 





James D. Ryan 


treasurer. From 1940 to 1944 he was 
shop supervisor in the small arms am- 
munition plant of the DuPont Com- 
pany at Denver. Mr. Ryan joined the 
sales force of the Camel Sales Com- 
pany as assistant vice-president and 





Emmett P. Dowling, Jr. 


held this position until his recent pro- 
motion. 

Mr. Dowling worked on special as- 
signments for the government out of 
Washington, D-C., during World War 
Il. He resigned that position in 1946 
to join Youngstown Steel Door. 


Carl A. Ten Hoopen has been 
appointed Pacific Coast sales man- 
ager of the Cyclone Fence division of 
the American Steel & Wire Co., a 
U. S. Steel Corporation subsidiary. 
He succeeds Raymond G. Russell, 


retired. 


W. C. Landis and A. M. Wiggins, 
vice-presidents of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, have been ap- 
pointed to the newly created positions 
of general manager of the Air Brake 
division and general manager of the 
Union Switch & Signal division, re- 
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spectively. Mr. Landis will be re- 
sponsible for operations and earnings 
of the Air Brake division, which oper- 
ates plants at Wilmerding, Pa., and 
Emeryville, Cal., and Mr. Wiggins will 
have similar responsibilities for the 
signal division operations at Swiss- 
vale, Pa. 

Mr. Landis joined Westinghouse Air 
Brake in 1915. He worked successively 
as plant superintendent, works man- 





W. C. Landis 


ager and vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing operations and_ indus- 
trial relations at all company plants. 
For a period he was works manager 
of Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive 
Air Brake Company. 

Mr. Wiggins joined the company in 
1933 as a member of the legal de- 
partment. of which he became head 





A. M. Wiggins 


in 1937. He subsequently was assist- 
ant vice-president, assistant to the 
president and vice-president. As vice- 
president he formerly headed the in- 
dustrial products division, and more 
recently has been in charge of plan- 
ning and development of new activi- 
ties and of the company’s foreign 
subsidiaries. 


John M. Craig, assistant to the 
works manager of General Motors 
Diesel, Ltd., has rejoined the Elee- 
tro-Motive Division of General 


Motors Corporation at La Grange, 
Ill., for duties on the administrative 
staff, after completing his assignment 
in London, Ont. 


The Copperweld Steel Company, 
Glassport, Pa., has purchased all out- 
standing stock of the Flexo Wire 
Company, Oswego, N. Y. The latter 
will be operated as a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Copperweld. 


The Cleco division of the Reed 
Roller Bit Company, Houston, Tex., 
has appointed the Dawson MacDon- 
ald Company, 141 Pear! street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and the Louisville Mill 
Supply Company, Louisville, Ky.. 
as distributors for Cleco products in 
their areas. 


Ralston B. Reid has been ap- 
pointed an assistant manager of the 
advertising and sales promotion de- 
partment of the apparatus marketing 
division of the General Electric 
Company. In his new position, Mr. 
Reid will coordinate activities of the 
department’s five advertising sections, 
visual education section, and the com- 
pany news bureau at Schenectady. He 
formerly was manager of industrial 
advertising for the department. 


H. V. Rasmussen has been ap- 


pointed executive engineer at the 
Wellsville, N. Y., plant of the Wor- 
thington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. 


The Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company has acquired the entire 
capital stock of Melpar, Ine., of 
Alexandria, Va., and- Cambridge, 
Mass. Thomas Meloy will continue 
as president of Melpar and will re- 
tain his entire staff and organization. 


L. K. Stringham has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer for the Lin- 
coln Electric Company of Cleve- 
land. G. G. Landis will continue as 
engineering vice-president. Mr. String- 
ham was graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity as an electrical engineer and 
joined Lincoln Electric in 1933. He 
has worked continuously in the en- 
gineering department and for the past 
two years has been director of weld- 
ing development. 


The Flintkote Company, New 
York, has appointed the Elleon Com- 
pany, 30 Church street, New York, 
as special manufacturer’s sales repre- 
sentatives to the transportation indus- 
try for Flintkote products in the 
eastern section of the United States. 


OBITUARY 


Charles W. T. Stuart, president 
of the Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co., died October 1 in the United 
Hospital, Port Chester, N. Y. He was 
63 years old. 

Mr. Stuart was born in Philadelphia 
and was graduated from the Drexel 
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@ Putting together all the good things 
that go to make America’s standard of 
living the highest in all the world calls 
for a mighty job of transportation. 

And that’s a job for America’s rail- 
roads! 

For only the railroads — with the 
tremendous capacity and high effi- 
ciency made possible by trains of 
cars on tracks of steel—can do it. 








The railroads link farm, mine and 
forest .. . factory, foundry and ware- 
house . . . with homes in cities, towns 
and villages in every corner of the 
nation. 

In doing their job, the railroads 
move more tons of freight—more miles 
—at a lower average charge—than any 
other common carrier transportation 
system in the world! 
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Institute of Technology. He began his 
business career in 1908 with the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. From 1909 to 
1924 he worked in the motive power 
department of the Pennsylvania and 





Charles W. T. Stuart 


in the latter year joined Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting as a sales repre- 
sentative. He was appointed south- 
eastern district manager in 1933 and 
also Philadelphia, manager of the 
Vapor Car Heating Company. Mr. 
Stuart was appointed assistant to the 
president of Safety in 1943, and was 
elected vice-president in charge of 
sales in 1946. He was elected execu- 
tive vice-president in 1947 and presi- 
dent in 1948. 


C. L. Best, one of the founders of 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company, and 
chairman of its board and a member 
of its executive committee, died in 
San Francisco on September 22, at 
the age of 73. When he was 18, Mr. 
Best was named buyer for his father’s 
factory, the Best Manufacturing Com- 





C. L. Best 


pany, and by the time he was 20, he 
was superintendent. Mr. Best con- 
tinued as president of this firm until 
1925, when it and the Holt Manufac- 
turing Company were merged to form 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company. Mr. 
Best became chairman of the board of 
the new organization. 
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@ ELECTRIC LOAD CELLS 
@ REMOTE INDICATION 
THE NEW WAY 

eran @ PRINTING RECORDERS 


@ LOW MAINTENANCE 


The Streeter-Amet Company of Chicago announces the 





new Ametron Electronic Scale. Streeter-Amet engineers, 
working with the engineers and scientists of the Baldwin- e Crane Scales 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation have created this revolution- e Remote Indicators 
ary weight determination instrument. By the use of elec- e Truck Scales 
tronic cells this new Ametron Scale will record and print © Ratlway Scales 
on ticket, tape or even a ledger remote from the scale 
e Heavy Industrial 

the exact weight. 

Scales 











Write for brochure explaining the simplicity of construction, 
the low maintenance and the ease of installation of this new scale. 


STREETER-AMET COMPANY 


4101 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Branches in Pittsburgh, Pa. and Birmingham, Ala. 
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...With lighting —via Graybar 


The long winter nights ahead 
drastically reduce the number of 
daylight working hours... add 
seriously to yard safety problems. 

That's why it's particularly prof- 
itable to make a careful analysis 
of your night lighting facilities now 
— especially in locations that oper- 
ate on a 24-hour-a-day schedule. 
A Graybar Railroad Lighting Spe- 
cialist is available to help you 
make such a survey. He'll be glad 
to work with you in the solution of 
difficult outdoor lighting problems 
and furnish — without obligation — 


detailed installation recommenda- 
tions, prices, specifications and 
such other data as you may re- 
quire. Important, too, is the fact 
that Graybar distributes the most 
complete selection of lighting units 
and lamps available from a single 
source — you can always be sure 
of completely impartial advice. 
For “anything electrical” make 
it a point to see the Pocket List for 
the address of the Graybar office 
nearest you. Graybar Electric Com- 
pany, Inc. Executive Offices: Gray- 


bar Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
198-2010 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(100,000 ELECTRIC 


iS ARE DISTRIBUTED 














EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 





FREIGHT CARS 


The Atlantic Coast Line has or- 
dered two 50-ton “Unicel” box cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company 
at an estimated cost of $18,500. The 
cars, delivery of which is expected in 
the first quarter of 1952, will be used 
exclusively on the Coast Line for test 
purposes. 


The Duluth, Missabe & Iron 
Range has ordered 250 70-ton hop- 
per cars from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Erie has ordered 13 diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive units as follows: Elec- 
tro-Motive Division of General Mo- 
tors Corporation—three 1,500-hp. gen- 
eral purpose and two 1,200-hp. yard- 
switching units (the former sched- 
uled for delivery next April and the 
latter next May); American Locomo- 
tive-General Electric Companies—four 
1,600-hp. general purpose units, sched- 
uled for delivery in February 1952; 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation— 
four 1,600-hp. general purpose units, 
scheduled for delivery in January- 
February 1952. Authorization by 
the Erie’s directors to purchase this 
equipment at an estimated cost of 
$1,900,000 was reported in Railway 
Age September 3, page 82. 


SIGNALING 


The Grand Trunk Western has _ 
ordered from the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Division of Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company material to instal! 
centralized trafic control on approxi- 
mately 41 miles of single track be- 
tween West Pontiac, Mich., and Du- 
rand. The style C control machine will 
be installed at Durand. In addition 
to code equipment, the order includes 
styles H-5 searchlight signals, M-23A 
dual-control electric switch machines, 
SL-21A electric switch locks, relays, 
rectifiers, switch circuit controllers 
and housings. Field installation will 
be handled by railroad forces. 


The St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico has ordered equipment from 
the General Railway Signal Company 
for installation of a traffic control sys- 
tem from Vanderbilt, Tex., to McFad- 
din, 40.7 miles. The control machine, to 
be located at Vanderbilt, will have a 
60-inch panel equipped with 27 lights 
and 20 levers for control of five switch 
machines, 13 locks and 38 signals. 
Model 5D switch machines, types D, 
G, and L color-light signals, and type 
B plug-in relays are included in this 
order. 
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IRON & STEEL 


The Norfolk & Western has or- 
dered 30,000 net tons of rail from the 
United States Steel Company and 10,- 
000 net tons from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


CAR SERVICE 


I.C.C. Service Order No. 881, effec- 
tive from October 1 until March 31, 
1952, unless otherwise modified, au- 
thorizes railroads serving California 
and Arizona to furnish, in lieu of 
each box car ordered, not more than 
four S.F.R.D. or P.F.E. refrigerator 
cars (not suitable for transporting 
commodities requiring protective serv- 
ice) for the transportation of uncom- 
pressed cotton from California and 
Arizona origins to points for compres- 
sion. 





ORGANIZATIONS 





Homer C. King, deputy administra- 
tor of the Defense Transport Admin- 
istration, will be guest speaker at the 
luncheon session of the Mid-West 
Shippers Advisory Board on Octo- 
ber 18. As Railway Age announced on 
September 17, the meeting will be 
held at French Lick Springs, Ind., on 
October 17 and 18. L. H. S. Roblee, 
president, North American Car Cor- 
peration, will be toastmaster at the 
luncheon session, and K. N. Merritt, 
vice-president, traffic, Railway Express 
Agency, will speak to the board on 
-pending parcel post legislation and 
what it means to buyers of transporta- 
tion. William E. Callahan, manager, 
Open Top Section, Car Service Divi- 
sion, Association of American Rail- 
roads, will report on the nation’s cur- 
rent transportation situation. 


Edward C. Hof, comptroller of 
the American Brake Shoe Company, 
New York, was recently reelected as- 
sistant treasurer of the Controllers 
Institute, and T. J. Tobin, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller of the Erie, at 
Cleveland, was elected vice-president 
of the Controllership Foundation, 
Inec., research branch of the Institute. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of 
San Francisco will hold its 26th 
birthday party in the Gold Room of 
the Fairmount Hotel, on October 18. 
A. T. Mercier, president of the South- 
ern Pacific, will be the guest speaker. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of 
New York will hold its next regular 
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meeting on October 16, at the Park 
Sheraton Hotel, at 7 p.m. Charles B. 
Roeder, general traffic manager of 


American Home _ Foods, Inc., will 
speak on “Business with Transporta- 
tion.” 


The first meeting of the 1951-52 
season of the New York Railroad 
Club will be held October 18. Fred- 
eric B. Whitman, president of the 
Western Pacific, will speak on “Some 
Personnel Developments in the Rail- 
road Field.” A W.P. movie—*A Pros- 
pective Employee Gets a First Look 
at Western Pacific’s Handling of 
Freight Business”—also will be shown. 


; 


FINANCIAL 





Chicago & Eastern Illinois.— 
New Lines to Joppa, Ill—The I.C.C. 
has authorized intervention in this pro- 
ceeding by the General Committee of 
Adjustment of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers on the C.&E.L., and 
the General Grievance Committees of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen on the 
C.&E.1. The labor groups indicated 
they would join with the C.&E.I. in 
opposing pending applications of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis (New York Central) for au- 
thority to construct rail lines into Jop- 
pa, Ill. The C.&E.I. already serves 
Joppa, where a large steam genera- 
ting plant is being constructed. The 
plant will use an estimated 6,500 tons 
of coal per day. The labor committees 
said construction of the competing 
rail lines “will be adverse to the em- 
ployment, financial and other inter- 
ests of a substantial number of 
(C.&E.I.) employees.” 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
—Trackage Rights—This road has 
applied to the L-C.C. for approval of 
a contract covering its use of Union 
Pacific trackage between Sterling. 
Colo., and Union, approximately 23.7 
miles. The Burlington has operated 
over this segment since 1900, and the 
new contract renews an agreement 
which expired September 14, 1950. 
The renewed agreement covers both 
local and through operation over the 
U.P. segment, including use of pass- 
ing tracks, sidetracks, stations and 
other facilities. It would remain in 
effect until the year 2000. 


Chicago Great Western.—Track- 
age Rights—tThe I.C.C.’s Division 4 
has authorized this road to discontinue 
operation under trackage rights over a 
line of the Chicago & North Western 
between Dodge Center, Minn., and 
Rochester, 19.2 miles. Only passenger 


service was provided over the line, and 
the Great Western said it handled an 
average of two passengers a trip in 
the first six months of 1951. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.— 
Trackage Rights—The I.C.C.’s_ Divi- 
sion 4 has approved modification of 
this road’s agreements with the Texas 
& New Orleans, increasing from $1.10 
to $1.50 per train-mile the charges for 
operating over certain lines owned 
each other in Texas. The higher pay- 
ments, retroactive to September l, 
1948, are designed to meet increased 
maintenance costs. The modified 
agreements cover G. C. & S. F. opera- 
tion over approximately 59.2 miles of 
T. & N. O. trackage, and T. & N. O.’s 
use of approximately 76.2 miles of 
G. C. & S. F. trackage. Division 4 
noted that the latter road is not now 
using approximately 27.5 miles of 
T. & N. O. line covered by the agree- 
ments. 


Union Pacifie.—Acquisition of 
Laramie, North Park & Western.— 
The I.C.C.’s Division 4 has author- 
ized the U.P. to acquire the Laramie, 
a 111.3-mile line between Laramie, 
Wyo., and Coalmont, Colo. The U.P. 
already owns more than 99 per cent 
of the Laramie’s common stock. This 
will be surrendered for cancellation, 
the property will be conveyed to the 
U.P., and the separate corporation 
will be dissolved. The U.P. is expected 
to effect economies in operation as 
well as savings in accounting and 
taxes. In 1942 the I.C.C. turned down 
an application by the Laramie for 
authority to abandon its entire line. 


New Securities 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 
ized: 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—To assume liability for 
$6,300,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part 50 diesel-electric locomotives cost- 
ing an estimated $7,962,960. (Railway Age, Sep- 
tember 17, page 106.) Division 4‘s report ap- 
proved sale of the certificates at 99.3917, with 
interest at 234 per cent—the bid of Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. and 14 associates; average annual cost 
of the proceeds to the C.&O. will be approxi- 
mately 2.85 per cent. The certificates will be 
dated October 1, and will mature in 30 semi- 
annual installments of $210,000 each, beginning 
April 1, 1952. The certificates were reoffered 
to the public at prices yielding from 2.1 to 2.9 
per cent, according to maturity. 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC. 
—To assume liability for $7,500,000 of series OO 
equipment trust certificates to finance in part 47 
diesel-electric locomotives costing an estimated 
$10,068,622. (Railway Age, September 17, page 
106.) Division 4 approved sale of the certificates 
at 99.7306, with interest at 27%, per cent—the 
bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 14 associates; 
average annual cost of the proceeds to the road 
will be approximately 2.92 per cent. The cer- 
tificates, to be dated October 1, will mature in 
30 semiannual installments of $250,000 each, 
beginning April 1, 1952. The certificates were 
reoffered to the public at prices yielding from 
2.1 to 2.95 per cent, according to maturity. 

CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC.—To as- 
sume liability for $5,700,000 of series J equip- 
ment trust certificates to finance in part 30 diesel- 
electric locomotives and 520 box cars costing 
an estimated $7,655,925. (Railway Age, Septem- 
ber 3, page 90.) Division 4 approved sale of the 
certificates for 99.708, with interest at 234 per 
cent—the bid of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; aver- 
age annual cost of the proceeds to the road 
will be approximately 2.8 per cent. The certifi- 
cates, to be dated October 1, will mature in 30 
semiannual installments of $190,000 each, be- 
ginning April 1, 1952. The certificates were re- 
offered to the public at prices yielding from 2.05 
to 2.85 per cent, according to maturity. 
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Gondolas equipped with NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
do double duty because they are floored with 
steel ... yet nailable. Without N-S-F, two types 
of gondolas are required to provide these features 
necessary to deliver rough freight and carry away 
open-top finished freight requiring blocking. 


Made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel, N-S-F stands 
up under the roughest clamshell or magnet load- 
ing, yet takes nails easily, holds them tight, and 
provides an excellent surface for blocked or 
skidded loads. 

Yes, N-S-F-equipped gondolas improve car 
supply with fewer cars. Shippers are served more 
quickly and efficiently-at less operating cost to 
the railroads. 


PATENTS PENDING 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORS are formed 
of rigid N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel channels, 
welded in place and separated by spacers 
to form nailing grooves. Stiff plastic com- 
position in the grooves forms a tight seal. 
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Steel Floor Division * Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 
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Dividends Declared 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—5% preferred, $2.50, 
semiannual, payable November 10 to helders of 
record October 25. 

ILLINOIS TERMINAL.—20c, quarterly, payable 
November 1 to holders of record October 10. 


Security Price Averages 


Oct. Prev. Last 
2 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 56.51 56.48 48.75 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 93.45 93.86 95.06 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 





J. Edmund Andre, secretary to 
Clair M. Roddewig, president of the 
Cuicaco & Eastern IL.inots, has 
been promoted to assistant to the 
president, succeeding Kenneth Bax- 
ter, who has been named assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 


TRAFFIC 


Henry B. Ward, formerly gen- 
eral agent of the Missourr Paciric at 
Tulsa, Okla., has been appointed gen- 
eral trafic manager of the KAwnsas, 
OKLAHOMA & GutF, the MupLANp 
VaLLEy, and the OKLAHOMA Cirty- 
Apa-AToKA, with offices at Muskogee, 
Okla. 


Carl W. Sunderbrink, general 
freight agent of the Pitrspurcu & 
Lake Erie at Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed freight trafic manager of the 
New YorK CENTRAL System at 
Cleveland, succeeding John H. Nor- 
wood, who has been transferred to 
Cincinnati, to replace Joseph A. 
Keegan, retired. G. Howard Ing- 
alls, assistant to freight traffic man- 
ager, has been appointed assistant 
freight trafic manager of the system 
at Cleveland. 


John M. Hrebec, merchandise 
trafic manager of the Missourr Pacir- 
ic at St. Louis, has been appointed 
freight trafic manager, succeeding 
R. I. Wells, who has been appointed 
president of the Mussourr Paciric 
Freight Company. Mr. Hrebec is suc- 
ceeded as merchandise traffic man- 
ager by R. T. Williams, who in turn 
is succeeded by P. B. Dudek as as- 
sistant merchandise traffic manager. 
Mr. Hrebec entered railroad service 
in 1916 as messenger in the _ local 
freight office of the M.P. at St. Louis, 
serving in this and various clerical ca- 
pacities until 1923. His subsequent 
service with the same road included 
the positions of chief rate clerk at St. 
Louis; assistant chief clerk, solicita- 
tion department; chief clerk, super- 
vision, St. Louis; general agent at 
Chicago and St. Louis; and assistant 
general freight agent at St. Louis. 
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CRANE 
\with GM Allison 
Torque Converter 


Shock-free, smoother, uninterrupted 
flow of power. The ORTON Torque- 
Control Crane provides the correct 
torque in the exact amount needed to 
move the load! 

When the crane idles, the engine 
idles. The engine doesn’t shake itself 
to pieces when it’s doing no work! 
REQUEST CATALOG $83 


ORTON Crane and Shovel Co. 
608 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5 ° Illinois 
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PEAK RAILROAD 
OPERATION 


Yes, along with otheg essential industries, they have discovered 
that Remington Elegtti-conomy Typewriters can turn out more 
work, better work in Héss time and with less effort. 


Vital records, waybilllg§, freight claim acknowledgments, pay 
voucher sheets, bills fr collection, distinctive correspondence 

are prepared swiftly aiid with electric ease with this .magni- 
ficent electric typewfiter. 

So why not turn to cig Electri-conomy to meet your needs in 
these times when gréafer individual productivity is so important. 
Mail the coupon bel@w for the amazing economy story. 






THE FIRST NAME 
IN TYPEWRITERS 
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| Remington Rand, Room 2282. 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 | 
1 © Yes, 1 would like a FREE copy of folder RE 8354 describing the new Electri-conomy. { 
} (©) I would like FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office — without obligation of course. | 
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OPERATING 


Merle J. Reynolds has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position 
of manager of dining car service for 
the Rock Istanp. H. H. Kaplan 
continues to serve as superintendent 
of dining cars. 


F. E. Weaver, trainmaster of the 
New YorK CENTRAL at Norwood, 
N. Y., has been transferred to the 
Syracuse division. T. A. Seymour, 
trainmaster of the Boston & Albany 
at Beacon Park, Allston, Mass., has 
been transferred to the St. Lawrence 
division of the N.Y.C. H. F. Carey 
has been appointed trainmaster of the 


B. & A. 


E. C. Leather, assistant to super- 
intendent transportation of the Wesrt- 
ERN MAryYLANb, has been appointed 
superintendent transportation, with 
headquarters as before at Hagerstown, 
Md., succeeding E. S. Garver, de- 
ceased. 


N. S. Westergard has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general man- 
ager of the SpoKANE, PorTLANp & 
SEATTLE, with headquarters in Port- 
land, Ore. Mr. Westergard is  suc- 
ceeded by E. P. Straughan, road- 
master, who advances to system road- 
master, at Portland. 


Edward J. Whelan, assistant to 
superintendent transportation of the 
Eriz, has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of transportation, with 
headquarters as before at Cleveland. 
The position of assistant to superin- 
tendent of transportation has been 
abolished. 


MECHANICAL 


L. E. Legg has been appointed 
electrical engineer (equipment) of 
the Cuicaco & NortH WesTERN, with 
headquarters at the Chicago shops. 


John C. Stump, assistant chief 
mechanical officer, has been appointed 
chief mechanical officer of the Cut- 
caco & NortH WESTERN, succeeding 
George W. Bohannon, who has 
been named manager of purchases and 
stores for the PULLMAN CoMmPANY, as 
noted in Railway Age October 1, page 
150. George R. Andersen, superin- 
tendent, car department, succeeds Mr. 
Stump, while Walter C. Barrer, as- 
sistant superintendent, car shops, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Andersen. Clarence P. 
Nelson, general foreman, replaces 


Mr. Barrer. 


W. C. Wardwell, assistant to gen- 
eral superintendent equipment of the 
New YorK CentTRAL System, has 
been appointed superintendent of 
equipment, with jurisdiction over the 
territory Buffalo and East and the 
Boston & Albany, with headquarters 
as before at New York. R. F. Batch- 
man and G. J. Flanagan have been 
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appointed assistant superintendents of 
equipment at New York. Mr. Batch- 
man was formerly superintendent die- 
scl shops of the B. & A. at West 
Springfield, Mass., and Mr. Flanagan 
was general car inspector of the 
N.Y.C. system. J. A. Wetzel has been 
appointed superintendent of shop 
(diesel) at West Springfield. W. G. 
Ringland, assistant superintendent 
equipment, Buffalo and East, at New 
York, has been appointed master me- 
chanic at Avis, Pa., succeeding R. J. 
Parsons, who has been transferred to 
Albany, N. Y. F. E. Edwards, su- 
perintendent electric equipment, Buf- 
falo and East, has been appointed 
master mechanic, with headquarters as 
before at Harmon, N. Y. C. L. Hall 
and J. F. Cooney have been ap- 
pointed assistant master mechanics at 
Harmon and Syracuse, N. Y., respec- 
tively. The positions of superintendent 
of electric equipment and assistant su- 
perintendent of electric equipment 
have been abolished. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


The Great NortTHERN has _ ap- 
pointed P. G. Seaholm as superin- 
tendent of signals, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, succeeding H. E. 
Brashares, who has retired. R. A. 
Johnson has been appointed assis- 
tant superintendent of signals. 


Worth Rogers, general superin- 
tendent of communications of the 
Missour! Paciric, at St. Louis, has re- 
tired after 43 years of service. Mr. 
Rogers was born near Mt. Sterling, 
Ky., and attended public schools in 
Mt. Sterling. He began his railroad 
career in August 1900 as a telegraph 
operator and wire chief on the Lexing- 
ton & Huntington division of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. After six years as a 
wire chief for Western Union, he 
joined the M.P. as manager and wire 
chief of the telegraph office at Wich- 
ita, Kan., in October 1908. Three years 
later, Mr. Rogers became telegraph 
inspector at the general offices in St. 
Louis. Promoted to telegraph engineer 
in December 1918, he subsequently 
was advanced to telegraph and tele- 
phone engineer, and in February 1928 
became superintendent of telegraph. 
On May 1, 1951, his title was changed 
to general superintendent of communi- 
cations. 


B. D. Allison has been appointed 
electrical engineer (fixed property) 
of the Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN, 
with headquarters at the Chicago 
shops. 


W. R. Smylie, signal supervisor 
of the Houston and Victoria divisions 
of the Texas & New Orzeans, has 
been appointed signal engineer, with 
headquarters remaining at Houston, 
succeeding W. R. Meek, who has re- 
tired. 
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SPECIAL 
K. K. Schomp has been ap- 


pointed first assistant manager of per- 
sonnel of the SouTHERN Paciric. Mr. 
Schomp succeeds W. D. Lamprecht, 
whose appointment as assistant gen- 
eral manager of the company is re- 
corded elsewhere in this issue. L. W. 
Sloan has been appointed assistant 
manager of personnel. Like Mr. 
Schomp, he will be headquartered in 
San Francisco. 


Robert C. Bannister, assistant to 
vice-president, personnel and _ public 
relations, of the New York CENTRAL 
System at New York, has been ap- 
pointed manager of personnel, suc- 
ceeding Walter G. Abriel, who has 
been named assistant vice-president, 
personnel and public relations. Mr. 
Bannister was born in 1910 at Des 
Moines, Iowa. After serving in va- 





Robert C. Bannister 


rious positions with the Rock Island 
and the Chicago & North Western, and 
with the United States ‘Navy during 
World War II, he was appointed gen- 
eral attorney of the C.&N.W. in 1946. 
Mr. Bannister served as counsel for 
the railroads in the 1945 and 1947 na- 
tional wage and rules cases. He en- 
tered the Central’s service in 1948 as 
assistant to vice-president, personnel 
and public relations. 


The RuTLANp has named Law- 
rence Richardson to the post of 
consultant in the operation and me- 
chanical division of the road. Mr. 
Richardson is mechanical consultant 
for the Boston & Maine and the Maine 
Central. He is also assistant general 
manager of the New York, Susque- 
hanna & Western. 


John E. Newman has been ap- 
pointed director of labor relations of 
the New York CentTRAL System and 
John G. Castle has been appointed 
director of training and employment. 
Messrs. Newman and Castle were for- 
merly assistants to vice-president of 
personnel. 


William E. Godfrey has been ap- 
pointed safety agent of the Erie at 


Cleveland, succeeding Joe F. Corey, 
assigned to other duties at his own re- 
quest. 


OBITUARY 
Ralph Lawrence Tindal, 62, staff 


assistant in the purchasing depart- 
ment of the CHESAPEAKE & Onto, died 
on September 27 at his home in Fair- 
view Park, Ohio. Mr. Tindal was pur- 
chasing agent of the Nickel Plate 
from 1926 to 1942 and purchasing 
agent of the C. & O., Nickel Plate and 
Pere Marquette from 1942 to 1947. 


E. S. Garver, 56, superintendent 
transportation of the WeEsTERN Mary- 
LAND at Hagerstown, Md., died on 
September 19. Mr. Garver was born 
at Waynesboro, Pa., on January 6, 
1895, and entered railroad service on 
February 1, 1911, as clerk in the 
agent’s office of the W. M. at Waynes- 
boro. He served successively as tele- 
graph operator, agent, chief clerk to 
superintendent transportation, chief 
clerk to division superintendent and 
assistant to superintendent transporta- 
tion. He became superintendent trans- 
portation on January 1, 1949. 


William C. Douglas, former as- 
sistant vice-president—traffic, of the 
New York CENTRAL, died on Septem- 
ber 26 at his home in Chicago. He 
retired from direct railroad service in 
December 1948, and joined the Hul- 
son Company as assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


F. M. Rivinus, 69, general counsel 
of the Norrotk & WesTERN at Roan- 
oke, Va., died recently. Mr. Rivinus 
was born at Germantown, Pa., on 
October 6, 1882, and was graduated 
from Harvard University in 1904. He 
entered railroad service in 1910 with 





F. M. Rivinus 


the N. & W. as assistant solicitor and 
was appointed assistant general solici- 
tor on January 1, 1917. Mr. Rivinus 
was promoted to general solicitor at 
Philadelphia in June 1919, transfer- 
ring to Roanoke in May 1931. He 
became general counsel on July 1, 
1936. 
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PTELETYPE| 

















REG. U.S PAT. OFF. cy 
CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 








RUGGEDNESS 


Submerged in the Kansas City flood — 
covered with mud—you might think this 
Teletype machine was ruined. Actually — 
after being only partially dismantled and 
thoroughly cleaned, lubricated, adjusted 
and tested —it was back on the job within 
a few days! 
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OF TELETYPE’S 


Besides being rugged, Teletype equip- 
ment is fast— accurate — economical—easy 
to operate. That’s why railroads are making 
greater and greater use of Teletype to speed 
message traffic of all kinds. 


TELETYPE CORPORATION 
1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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Reels Just Go Rollin’ Along 
To Job Or Storage 


Why push, shove, pull or rely on jacks 
when the most efficient way ... the 
quickest way . . . the most economical 
way is fo use 


LL-A-REEL 


It's husky, long-lived, easily car- 
ried to reels, job or storage. The 
low slanted front and positive front 
\ lock insure quick loading or un- 
\\ loading. 

Remove wire, cable or rope from 
top or bottom, front or back of reel. 


Style B: 
4,000 Ibs. cap. . $75.00 


© PROMPT DELIVERY: ORDER NOW! 








327 West Fourth St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 






















RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000—8000—10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 


8754 S. Dobson Avenue Chicago 19, Illinois 























LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


Use the “POSITION WANTED” column of 


the Classified Department to your advantage. 


Write To: 


GET TOGETHER DEPT., RAILWAY AGE 


30 Church St. e New York 7, N. Y. 
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quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United 
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Orange, Connecticut, for October 8, 1951 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corp., 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Editor, 
James G. Lyne, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Managing 
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Diesels on the 
"OLD RELIABLE” use... 


ITH “name” trains connecting Chicago and New 

Orleans as well as New Orleans and New York 
... and with both freight and passenger service through- 
out the South ... the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
is proud to be known as the “Old Reliable.” 

Over 200 diesel freight units on the L&N are lubri- 
cated with STANDARD HD Oil. That’s one way the L&N 
has found to help deliver the kind of service that has 
earned this reputation. 

More than 70 railroads now use STANDARD HD Oil 
in their heaviest freight service. Acceptance like this 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY STANDARD 


“THE SILVER BULLET” 


Louisville and Nashville Railroad 





STANDARD HD 
Oil 


indicates the ability of STANDARD HD to provide effi- 
cient and economical lubrication for all types of diesels. 






Make this widespread success your basis for investigat- 
ing STANDARD HD Oil. A Standard Oil Railway De- 
partment representative can help you. 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 






(Indiana) 
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FLEXIBLE 


HOSE LINES 


WITH DETACHABLE, 
REUSABLE FITTINGS 


Save time, save money and reduce inventory by 
putting the “Aeroquip Idea" to work for you. 
With Aeroquip you make your own flexible hose 
assemblies by cutting bulk hose to desired lengths 
and attaching Aeroquip Reusable Fittings, As- 
sembly can be accomplished quickly and easily 
right on the job. No special tools are required. 
No training is needed. Aeroquip high quality 
Flexible Hose Lines improve performance and 
reduce maintenance. They eliminate leaks due to 
vibration and operate dependably at extremely 
high or low temperatures. They are widely used 
for hydraulic fluid, water, air, lubricating 


oils, gas and Diesel fuels and many other fluids. 
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ON DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 












AEROQUIP CORPORATION 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. 


AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS IN US.A. AND ABROAD 


SALES OFFICES: BURBANK, CALIF. * DAYTON, OHIO * HAGERSTOWN, MD. + HIGH POINT,N.C MIAMI SPRINGS, FLA. 


© WICHITA, KAN. © TORONTO,CANADA i tt | 
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REPAIR PARTS 
For 

All Types of 

Freight Cars 


13486 S. 


Box, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton 

Cabooses, 8-Wheel, Cupola Type 

Flats, 50-Ton, Steel Underframe, 40’ 0” 
Gcndolas, Composite or All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 
40- & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ and 74’ 


STANDARD GAUGE BUMP CARS 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 


End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 


Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton 


Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 


All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 
4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your Inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Phone: BAyport 1-3456 


Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


INC. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 
Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
Hoppers, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 

Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class 11 


Two Plymouth Diesel-Electric, 45-Ton, Standard Gauge, Type 0-4-4-0, Built 1942 
Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 


One Plymouth Model KC Flexomotive 65-Ton, Standard Gauge, Type 6-6-0, Built 1940 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Gallon 
8,000 Gallon 

10,000 Gallon 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omehe 2, Nebraska 





RAILS 


Relay & New. Track Accessories 


W. H. DYER CO., INC. 


611 Olive St. St. Levis, Mo. 
Stocks at Various Points 








New RAILS Relaying 


Most all sections in stock, to- 
gether with angle bars, tie plates, 
frogs and switches. 


M. K. FRANK 


FOR SALE 


1500 HP diesel electric loco. 
New 1946. Superior 
diesel. 

1500 HP Electro Motive 
diesel elec. locos. New 
1948. Type “B” units. 

25 Ton Browning 8 wheel 
steam locomotive 
crane, new 1942. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


WANTED 


Recent graduate electrical engi- 


neering, mo experience required. 


To train for responsible super- 


visors position eastern railroad. 
Address Box 608, RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 

















Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


New York.Pittsburgh-St. Louis 











420 Lexington Ave., New York,N.Y. 509 Locust St. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
105 Lake Street, Reno, Nevada 

FOR SALE 


BURRO #10 Gasoline Crane, 
Std. Ga., 30’ Beom, 2% Ton 
Capacity. Ready for Immediate 
Operation. 

R. H. BOYER 
2005-13 W. Bellevue St., 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
Tel. SA 2-7132 











USED 
EQUIPMENT 
TO 
SELL? 
ADVERTISE 
IT IN THE 
CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 
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Floating Carbon 


Repeat-0-Pak °::« 
Continuous Forms 


Loads in less 
than 4 minutes— 
Lasts 

1 to 3 weeks! 


STANDARD MANIFOLD COMPANY « 333 W. Lake Street « Chicago @ Offices in all principal cities 
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. Every kind of steel is in stock for quick prea though many sizes are 

often missing due to the heavy demand. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc. 

ly Plants: Chicago, Milwoukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 

| fi AY OC ad Fale, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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